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TO THE PUBLIC. 
> We have the pleasure of informing the venders of this 
Journal in town and country, and all other friends, that 
some obstacles which stood in the way of its hour of pub- 
lication are now removed, and that they can have it in 
any part of the kingdom, at the time most convenient to 


them. 
aa 


A PINCH OF SNUFF. 


Wit the reader take 9 pinch of snuff with us? 

Reader. With pleasure. 

Editor. How do you like it? 

Reader. Extremely fine! I never saw such snuff. 

Editor. Precisely so. It is of the sort they call In- 
visible—or as the French have it, Tabac imaginaire — 
Imaginary snuff. No macuba equals it. The tonquin 
bean has a coarse flavour incomparison. To my think- 
ing it has the hue of Titian’s orange-colour, and the 
very tip of the scent of sweet-brier. 

Reader. Infact, one may perceive in it just what one 
pleases,—or nothing at all. 

Editor. Exactly that. 

Reader. Those who take no snuff whatever, or even 
hate it, may take this and be satisfied. Ladies, nay 
brides, may take it. 

Editor. You apprehend the delicacy of it to a nicety. 
You will allow, nevertheless, by virtue of the same 
fineness of perception, that even when you discern, 
or chuse to discern, neither hue, scent, nor substance 
in it, still there is a very sensible pleasure realized, 
the moment the pinch is offered. 

Reader, True, the good-will—that which is passing 
between us two now. 

Editor. You have it—that which loosens the tongues 
of people in omnibuses, and helps to thaw even the 
frozen-heartedness of diplomacy. 

Reader. I beg your pardon for a moment,— but is 
thaw, my dear Sir, the best word you could have cho- 
sen? Snuff can'hardly be said to thaw. 

Editor. ( Aside. This it is to set readers upon being 
critical, and help them to beat their teachers. 
right — What shall we say? To dissipate —to scatter 
—to make evaporate? To blow up in a sneeze? 

Reader, I will leave you to judge of that. 

Editor. (Aside. His politeness is equal to his cri- 
ticism. Oh penny, two-penny, and three-halfpenny 
“trash!” You will end in ruining the trade of your 
inventors!) My dear reader, I wish I could give you 
snuff made of the finest Brazil, in a box of diamond. 
But good will is the flower of all snuff-taking ; and 
luckily a pinch of that may be taken equally as well 
out of horn, or of invisible wood, as of the gifts 
of emperors. This is the point I was going to 
speak of. The virtues of snuff itself may be doubted ; 
but the benevolence of an offered pinch and the gra- 
titude of an accepted one, are such good things, and 
snuff-takers have so many occasions of interchanging 
these, that it is a question whether the harm of the 
self-indulgence (if any) is not to be allowed for the 
sake of the social benefit. 

A grave question! Let us consider it a little, with 
the seriousness becoming snuff-takers, real or ima- 
ginary. They are a reflecting race; no men know 
better that every thing is not a trifle which appears to 
be such in uncleared eyes; any more than every thing 
's grand, which is of serious aspect or dimensions. A 
snuff-taker looks up at some mighty error, takes his 
Pineh, and shakes the imposture, like the remnant of 
the pinch, to atoms, with one “ flesh-quake” of head, 
thumb, and indifference. He also looks into some little 
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nicety of question or of creation,—of the intellectual or 
visible world,—and having sharpened his eyesight with 
another pinch, and put his brain into proper cephalick 
condition, discerns it, as it were, microscopically, and 
pronounces that there is ‘‘more in it than the un- 
snuff-taking would suppose.” 

We agree with him. The mere fancy of a pinch of 
snuff, at this moment, enables us to consider divers 
worlds of mistake in the history of man but as so many 
bubbles, breaking, or about to break; while the pipe 
out of which they were blown, assumes all its real 
superiority in the hands of the grown smoker,—the 
superiority of peace and quiet over war and childish 
dispute. An atom of good will is worth an emperor’s 
snuff-box. We happened once to be compelled to 
moot a point of no very friendly sort with a stranger 
whom we never saw before and of whom we knew 
nothing, but whose appearance in the matter we con- 
ceived to be altogether unwarrantable. At one of the 
delicatest of ll conjunctures in the question, and when 
he presented himself in his most equivocal light, what 
should he do, but with the best air in the worid, take 
out a snuff-box, and offer us the philanthropy of a 
pinch? We accepted it with as serious a face as it was 
offered; but secretly the appeal was irresistible. It 
was as much as to say—‘‘ Questions may be mooted— 
doubts of all sorts entertained—people are thrown into 
strange situations in this world—but abstractedly, what 
is any thing worth compared with a quiet moment, 
and a resolution to make the best of a perplexity?” 
Ever afterwards, whenever the thought of this dispute 
came into our recollection, the bland idea of the snuff- 
box always closed our account with it; and our good- 
will survived, though our perplexity remained also. 

But this is only a small instance of what must have 
occurred thousands of times in matters of dispute. 
Many a fierce impulse of hostility must have been 
allayed by no greater a movement. Many a one has 
been caused by less! The Times of Wednesday con- 
tained some extracts from a petition lately presented 
to the House of Commons on the subject of duelling ; 
by which it appeared, that people have challenged and 
killed one another for words about “ geese” and 
“ anchovies,” and “a glass of wine.” Nay, one person 
was compelled to fight about our very peace-maker, 
“a pinch of snuff.” But if so small are the causes of 
deadly offence, how often must they not have been re- 
moved by the judicious intervention of the pinch itself. 
The geese, anchovies, glass of wine and all, might pos- 
sibly have been made harmless. by a dozen grains of 
Havannah. The handful of dust with which the Latin 
poet settles his wars of the bees, was the type of the 
pacifying magic of the snuff-box :— 

Hi motus animorum, atque heec certamina tanta, 

Pulveris exigui jactu compressa quiescent. 

These movements of high minds, these mortal foes, 

Give but a pinch of dust, and you compose. 

Yet snuff-taking is an odd custom. If we came sud- 
denly upon it in a foreign country, it would make us 
split our sides with laughter. A grave gentleman takes 
a little casket out of his pocket, puts a finger and 
thumb in, brings away a pinch of a sort of powder, and 
then with the most serious air possible, as if he was 
doing one of the most important actions of his life 
(for even with the most indifferent snuff-takers there 
is a certain look of importance), proceeds to thrust, 
and keep thrusting it, at his nose! after which he 
shakes his head, or his waistcoat, or his nose itself, or 
all three, in the style of a man who has done his duty, 
and Satisfied the most serious claims of his well-being. 
What should we say to this custom among the inhabi- 


tants of a newly-discovered island? And to provoke 
the poor nose in this manner! and cal] people’s atten- 
tion to it! A late physician, whom we had the plea- 
sure of knowing, and who had a restless temperament, 
used to amuse us, as he sat pondering in his chair, with 
taking up a pair of scissors, and delicately poking the 
tip of his tongue with it,—thus taking delight in the 
borders of an uneasy sensation, for want of a better. 
We have often thought, that a snuff-taker, fond of a 
potent snuff, might as well addict himself to the doc- 
tor’s scissors ; or puncture any other part of his face 
with a fork at once. Elegant fork-takers might have 
boxes with little instruments made accordingly, and 
politely offer them to the company to poke their cheeks 
with. Or they might hover about the eyes; or occa- 
sionally practise some slight scarification. Bleeding is 
accounted cephalick. 

It is curious to see the various modes in which peo- 
ple take snuff. Some do it by little fits and starts, 
and get over the thing quickly. These are epigram- 
matic snuff-takers, who come to the point as fast as 
possible, and to whom the pungency is every thing. 
They generally use a sharp and severe snuff,—a sort of 
essence of pin’s points. Others are all urbanity and 
polished demeanour; they value the style as much as 
the sensation, and offer the box around them as much 
out of dignity as benevolence. Some take snuff irri- 
tably, others bashfully, others in a manner as dry as 
the snuff itself, generally with an economy of the ve- 
getable ; others, with a luxuriance of gesture, and a 
lavishness of supply, that announces a moister arti 
cle, and sheds its superfluous honours over neckcloth 
and coat: Dr. Johnson’s was probably a snuff of this 
kind. “He used to take it out of his waistcoat-pocket, 
instead of a box. There is a species of long-armed 
snuff-taker, that performs the operation in a style of 
potent and elaborate preparation, ending with a sud- 
den activity. But smaller and rounder men sometimes 
attempt it. He first puts his head on one side; then 
stretches forth the arm, with pinch in hand; then 
brings round his hand, as a snuff-taking elephant 
might his trunk; and, finally, shakes snuff, head, and 
nose together, in a sudden vehemence of convulsion. 
His eyebrows all the while are lifted up, as if to make 
the more room for the onset; and when he has 
ended, he draws himself back to his perpendicular; 
and generally proclaims the victory he has won over 
the insipidity of the previous moment, by a sniff and a 
great “ Hah!” 

We foresee that this article will be too long for the 
present number. We must finish it in our next. 


fr 
A 


THE WEEK, 
From 18th to 25th of June inclusive. 


MIDSUMMER WITH SHAKSPEABE, 


Next Tuesday is Midsummer Day. Let us see if we 
cannot pass it with Shakspeare, by help of his “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.” What a dream for a full- 
grown poet, hacknied (as might be supposed) in the 
ways of the world! Milton, when he conjures up 
visions of bridal festivity, calls them 


Such sights as youthful poets dream ; 


but Shakspeare was always young. The last play 
he wrote was Twelfth Night, with Viola in it, —a 
lover’s play! The Midsummer Night’s Dream, with ms 
two fond maidens, and its pretty cross-purposes be- 
tween the four lovers, is another of tne same kind. No 
man could have written it, who had not gone through 
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all the faith and worship of the passion when young, 
and who did not retain a capability of it in the good- 
ness of his heart. Shakspeare’s genius, like the trees, 
was always prepared to put forth the youngest and 
tendcrest blossom. 

Did he actually dream this dream? We should not 
have wondered. While Burleigh was dreaming of 
despatches, and Sir Thomas Gresham of the Exchange, 
it is far from impossible that Shakspeare might have 
dreamt of lovers, and woods, and fairies. But at all 
events the play shews what he thought a fit dream fora 
night at Midsummer. And we may all partake of his 
dreams, at least by day, — politicians, merchants, and 
all. It will do none of us any harm, any more than a 
country walk, or the sound of the trees near the country 
houses that we possess, or hope to possess. It re- 
freshes us for our tasks; helps us to remoteness and 
recreation, at a minute’s notice, and in the intervals of 
our toil; makes the commonest in-door luncheon as if 
we took it on the grass, by the side of a brook, or ina 
June hay-field. Let us see how much June and Mid- 
summer we can pick out of his play. Here is a morn- 
ing by the sea-side, to begin with,—a picture uniting 
Claude and Titian. “I,” says Oberon the fairy, (and 
Shakspeare might have said so to)— 


I with the morning’s love,* have oft made sport, 
And, like a forester, the groves may tread, 
Even till the eastern gate, all fiery red, 
Opening on Neptune with fair blessed beams, 
Turns into yellow gold his salt-green streams. 
A BOWER FOR NOON. 
I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where ox-lipst and the nodding violet grows, 
Quite over-canopied with lush} woodbine, 
With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine. 


TITANIA RECOMMENDS HER LOVE TO THE FAIRIES. 
It is Mr. Hazlitt, we think, who has noticed the 


luxyrious effect of the repetition of the rhyme in this 
passage -— 
Be kind and courteous to this gentleman ; 
Hop in his walks, and gambol in his eyes, 
Feed him with apricots and dew-berries, |} 
With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries 5 
The honey-bags steal from che humble bees, 
And for night-tapers crop their waxen thighs, 
And light them at the fiery glow-worm’s eyes, 
To have my love to bed, and to arise ; 
And pluck the wings from painted butterflies, 
To fan the mocn-beams from his sleeping eyes ; 
Nod to him, elves, and do him courtesies. 


In Shakspeare’s time, the sound of the word bees 
in this passage was thought no such departure from 
the rhyme in i, as it is now-a-days. See the divine 
invocation to sleep in Beaumont and Fletcher’s tragedy 
cf Valentinian,— 

Easy, sweet, 
And as a purling stream, thou son of Night, 
Pass by his troubled senses. 


The fine ears of our ancestors discerned a harmony 
with the vowel e in the sound #,—ai-ee. Poetry was 
read more slowly in those days, and with a luxurious 
fetching out of the music. The Scotch, in thcir slower 
enunciation, retain evidence of the old sound. There 
is an e discernible in the way in which they pronounce 
the words light and night—Laigh-eet—Naigh-eet, 
DEW-FALL. _ 

I, says Puck, 
Serve the fairy green, 

To dew her orbs § upon the green ; 

The cow-slips tall her pensioners be, 

In their gold coats spots you see ; 

Those be rubies, fairy favours ; 

In those freckles live their savours : 

I must go seek some dew-drops here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear. 

EVENING. 


Titania (to her fairies) Come, now a roundel,{ and a 
fairy song ; 

Then, for the third part of a minute, hence; 

Some to kill cankers in the musk-rose buds; 

Some war with rear-mice** for their leathern wings, 

To make my small elves coats; and some, keep back 

The clamourous owl, that nightly hoots and wonders 

At our quaint spirits. Sing me now asleep, 

Then to your offices, and let me rest. 





* Cephalus, with whom Aurora was in love. 

+ The greater cowslip. 

+ Some say of a deep colour opposed to a faint one, others 
vigourous of growth, or exuberant, as if a contraction of * lusci- 
ous.” “ Eglantine” (a beautiful word) is the wild rose or sweet- 


br’ar, though Milton has made a distinction between them ia 
his Allegro. 
i} Goose Lerries, 
Fai y circles or rings. 
A dance round about her. e* Bats, 


All these “ offices” are to be done in the “ third part 
of aminute.” A truly pigmy division of time, without 
being made too little. An inferior poet might have 
said the tenth part of a minute; but there are proba- 
bilities in Fairy-land as elsewhere; and Shakspeare 
moust stick to truth ! 

NIGHT. 


The iron tongue of midnight has told twelve. 
Lovers, to bed. 


June has ever been a bridal month ; for by a most un- 
seasonable superstition (we know not why) it was for- 
merly thought unlucky to marry in the month of May. 
We would have concluded with a passage of exquisite 
delicacy,out of Mr. Campbell’s “Gertrude of Wyoming,” 
not unworthy to close these luxuries of Shakspeare ; 
but somebody has got our copy of the book. 

BIRTH DAYS. 


June 20th, (8th O. S.) 1635, in Piedmont, ofa noble 
family, Giovanni Domenico Cassini, the astronomer, 
who determined the diurnal motion of the planet Ju- 
piter round his axis, by means of his belt, and made 
several other interesting discoveries. 

June 23d, (11th O. S.) 1588, at Bentworth, in Hamp- 
shire, George Wither, a puritan writer, the rescue of 
some of whose verses from an oblivion too well merited 
by the prosaicalness and contented mediocrity of the 
rest, affords a gratifying proof of the discernment and 
justice of the present taste in poetry. We allude chiefly 
to his “ Address to his Muse,”’ which has been praised 
by Mr. Wordsworth and Mr. Lamb, and extracted by 
Mr. Hazlitt into his “‘ New Elegant Extracts.” Wither 
wrote it during an imprisonment occasioned by a poli- 
tical satire. An ample memoir of this author has just 
appeared in the “Lives of Sacred Poets, by Robert 
Aris Wilmott, Esq. of Trinity College, Cambridge ;”* a 
work interesting to the curious in poetry for its re- 
search, its air of sincerity, and yet at the same time, 
the more than justice, the generosity, which it shows 
to the very unequal objects of its criticism. Our own 
criticism upon it is at all events not hasty, for we have 
read every bit of the volume, and will read with equal 
attention as many more as Mr. Wilmott chuses to fa- 
vour the public with, though he may dwell a little too 
much, perhaps, on points important only to book anti- 
quaries. So delightful is the sincerity of an amiable 
man of taste. The following short extract from the 
life of Giles Fletcher, (cousin of Fletcher the dramatist,) 
a real poet, though failing with posterity for want of 
the power of selecting his thoughts, contains some de- 
licate, seasonable touches, truly enjoyed both by poet 
and critic, upon three very pleasant things, to wit :— 


NIGHTINGALES, VIOLETS, AND DEW-DROPS 


“Tue monosyllabic terminations of the folowing 
lines produce (observes Mr. Mr. Wilmott) an inhar- 
monious effect, but the imagery is very rural. 


“Tell me, sad Philomel, that yonder sits’t 
Piping thy songs unto the dancing twig, 
And to the water-fall thy music fit’st, 
So let the friendly prickle never dig 
Thy watchful breast with wound cr small or big, 
Whereon thou lean’st ; so let the hissir g snake. 
Sliding with shrinking silence, never take 
Th’ unwary foot, while thou perchance hang’st half 
awake. 


“The picture (continues the critic) of ‘the snake 
sliding with shrinking silence,” is one of the happiest 
touches of description I have ever seen. It would be 
impossible more vividly to represent the sudden rust- 
ling of the leaves, and the shrinking stillness that fol- 
lows. The idea is partly borrowed from Virgil. 

“ The following verses upon the “ velvet-headed vio- 
lets,’ are equally meritorious in a different manner : 


“So let the silver dew but lightly lie 
Like little watery worlds, within your azure sky,” 


“This image might have dropped from the pencil of 
Rubens. Every wanderer in our green ‘anes on a 
spring morning, must have seen these “little watery 
worlds.” 


a 


ROMANCE OF RFAL LIFE. 
XIX.—GEORGE PSALMANAZAR, A LITERARY 
IMPOSTOR. 


Grorce PsALMANAZAR, a man of learning, of un- 
known origin, and subsequently one of the writers em- 
ployed in compiling the Universal History, a task 
which he appears to have executed with sufficient skill 
and fidelity, actually took the pains to invent a lan- 
guage, which he wrote and spoke to the satisfaction of 
curious enquirers, alleging it to be that of the island 
of Formosa, where he pretended to have been born. 
This adventurer, who attracted in his time no small 
attention, was first noticed by a Col. Lauder, in the 
garrison of Sluys, et which place, a wanderer from his 
parents and country, and under the pressure of ex- 
treme poverty, he had enlisted as a private soldier. 
But he industriously and artfully circulated a strange 
story that he was a native of the above island, con- 


® 12mo. pp. 863. Parker, West Strand. 


verted from idolatry by certain missionartes of the ty 
ciety of Jesus, and that he was obliged to fly ton ae 
vengeance of the Japanese, whose hatred used ae 
described as particularly virulent against Christians 
in all its forms. 

The singularity of this relation, and the a 
simplicity of the stranger’s manners, induced the Co. 
lonel, and Innes, his regimental chaplain, an 
cipled profligate, to take him under their protecti 
Psalmanazar accompanied them to England, and was 
soon after introduced to the Bishop of London, who 
listened to his account with pity and implicit faith, 
became his patron, contributed generously towards 
support, and rewarded with considerable preferment, 
the chaplain Innes, who was aware of, and had ear} 
detected the cheat, but considered it asa convenient 
step to patronage. : 

The artful conduct of the stranger, in producing and 
speaking a language, alphabet, and grammar, purely of 
his own invention, and of his eating raw meat, 
and herbs, soon rendered him an object of public no. 
tice, and occasioned much curious disquisition between, 
many characters of the first rank in church and state: 
The keen-eyed scepticism of the.Doctors Halley, Mead, 
and Woodward, rescued them, however, from the 
charge of blind credulity, in which many of their re- 
spectable contemporaries were involved ; these gentie. 
men had cried down Psalmanazar as an arrant rogue 
from the beginning. 

The most sanguine hopes of the impostor, could he 
have silenced the accusation of his own heart, ap 
to have been crowned with success, and he derived }j. 
beral contributions from the pity, the curiosity, or the 
folly of mankind, who considered it their duty as 
Christians and as men, to protect an unfortunate fugi- 
tive, who had suffered in the cause of truth. 

Psalmanazar drew up, in Latin, an account of the 
Island of Formosa, a consistent and entertaining work, 
which was translated and hurried through the press, 
had a rapid sale, and is quoted, without suspicion, by 
Buffon, whilst his adherence to certain singularities in 
his manners and diet, gathered from popular opinion, 0, 
from books, considerably strengthened the impositione 
for the carrying on of which he was eminently qualig 
fied, by possessing a command of countenance, tempe 
and recollection, which no perplexity, rough usage, or 
cross examination, could ruffle or derange. 

His memory was, at the same time, so correctly te. 
nacious, that after the exercise of habit, in verbal ar. 
rangement, on being desired to translate a long list of 
English words into the Formosan language, they were 
marked down without his knowledge, and his credit 
was considerably corroborated by his correctly 
the same terms to the same words, three, six, or even 
twelve months afterwards. In this manner his impos. 
ture had been first discovered by Innes, but this dis- 
grace to his cloth suppressed what he knew, and joined 
in the fraud, from sinister motives. 

By favour of the Bishop of Oxford, who proved a 
‘warm advocate in his cause, Psalmanazar was enabled 
to improve himself in his studies, and convenient 
apartments were provided for him in one of the col- 
leges of that university. To impress his neighbours at 
this place with proper ideas of his intense and un- 
ceasing application, it was his custom to keep lighted 
candles in his room during the night, and to sleep in 
an easy chair: that his bed-maker, finding his bed un- 
tumbled (and not failing to repeat the circumstance) 
might not suppose he indulged in so unphilosophical 
and illiterate a refreshment, as going to bed ; he wouid 
also occasionally iament the noise and interruptions of 
certain young men in an adjoining apartment, who 
preferred the joys of wine and good fellowship, to soli- 
tude and midnight studies. ; 

On his return to London, he drew up, at the desire 
of his ecclesiastic friends, a Version of the Church 
Catechism, in what he called his native tongue, which 
was examined by the learned, found regular and gram- 
matical, and pronounced a real language and no coun- 
terfeit. | By these and other conciliating arts, the 
supplies of his patrons continued liberal, and he was 
enabled to lead an idle, and in some instances, when he 
was thrown off his guard, an extravagant life. The 
person of our Formosan was far from being attractive, 
but his qualities, it is said, were thought otherwise by 
some fashionable ladies, one of whom is reported to 
have exclaimed, “i positively shall never be easy till J 
have been introduced to this strange man with a hard 
name, who has fled from Japan, and eats raw meat.” 

But many of his friends were offended by such con- 
duct; and the ctitics, and among others, Dr. Douglas, 
“the scourge of impostors, the terror of quacks,” could 
not ~est till their doubts and incredulity were justified. 
They pointed out various absurdities and many contra- 
dictions, in his narrative, as well as in his declarations; 
he was gradually lowered in the general esteem, his 


benefactors silently withdrew their support;—the fraud” 


was at length understood; the favour of the public 
converted, by a natural process, into resentment; and 
those who had originally given warning against the im 

posture, did not forget to increase the confusion of 
their opponents, by ridicule and sarcasm. 

The "easton of Psalmanazer thus became critical. 
Detected, and almost deserted, his subsistence was 
precarious, but having displayed in his assumed 
acter considerable abilities, and having cultivated a” 
extensive acquaintance with a class of men, who have 
been pronounced the best patrons of literary adventure 
he was employed by the booksellers in a periodic 
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and lastly in a Universal History, a considerable 


Tieation, the ancient part of which was committed to 
recgrens he ‘became quiet, uritalked of, and com- 
vely respectable, and he privately confessed his 

re. He could never be prevailed on to disclose 

his real name aad country, (supposed to be the South 
of France); he was afraid, he said, of disgracing his 
family; but the imposition he confessed thoroughly, 
addin ‘ to his confession all the marks of remorse. 
His ¥ pentance was sincere, in the opinion of Dr. 
Johnson, Wit0 used to say that the sorrows of Psalma- 
r, in speaking of his deception, were heartfelt, 

) sal and energetic, like those of Peter after the 
seal’ of his Saviour, when he went out and wept 
bitterly ; it was no common grief, arising from blasted 
hopes, but areal hatred of himself for the crime he 
had committed, and a dread of that punishment which 
he thought he deserved. His frame on these occasions 
was shaken and convulsed, his face drowned in tears, 
and his utterance choked with sobs; a spectacle which 
no feeling man could behold without emotion, or con- 


sider as produced by any thing short of real anguish. 


Upon the whole, Psalmanazer appears to have been 
a clever, weak, and not bad-hearted man, whose vanity 
supported him in his falsehood till he got tired of it, 
and who then took extreme pity on himself and so was 
drowned in tears. The best point about him, and 
which shews his nature to have been good in the main, 
was his being able to sit down quietly and earn an 


honest living. 
= 


MODERN ANTIQUES. 
PAGANINI ANTICIPATED. 


(From the Common Place Book of a bookish Comedian.) 
« There is nothing new under the sun.” 


My motto is nearly “‘as old as the hills,” yet in spite 
of proverbial wisdom, and the march of intellect; John 
Bull still retains all his inordinate passion for novelties, 
and eagerly welcomes every supposed rarity with his 
usual cuckoo cry, ‘wonderful, wonderful! and most 
wonderful wonderful !! and yet again wonderful!!! and 
In reality, however, 
most modern marvels, are merely reproduced, or reim- 
ported objects of ancient popularity, and the fashiona- 
ble plaudits of to-day, only echo the acclamations 
bestowed by the children of Cockeney on similar exhi- 
bitions some centuries past. Public shows of animal 

ity are to be traced from very remote antiquity. 
It is asserted by classical authority that the effeminate 
Sybarites taught their horses to tread a measure “in 
graceful motion to harmonious sounds,” and even 
elephants were displayed on the tight rope in imperial 
Rome. Zoological exercises are of early recordin Britain. 
Cesar hears testimony to the skill of the Aborigines 
in managing their coursers when he first invaded the 
island, and Mr. Suktt in his ‘‘ Sports and Pastimes” has 
copied from an M.S. of the fourteenth century, in the 
Bodleian collection, several curious sketches of horse 
display, with various others, one representing a cock 
dancing on stilts to the music of a pipe and tabor, and 
another, a hare standing on his hind legs whilst beating 
the latter instrument. At a later period, Ben Jonson, 
also, enumerates among the amusements of Bartholo- 
mew Fair, ‘‘ The Hare o’ th’ Taber” and a company of 
dogs that danced the morris. From the same minute 
painter of manners and customs, it appears that the 
“Tndustrious Fleas’? now “all alive’ in Regent Street, 
are not original in their achievements, for Lovewit, in 
“The Alchemist” of 1610, mentions among the “‘ curio- 
sities” then to be seen in London ‘“‘the fleas that run 
at tilt upon a table.” In the present age, the quadru- 
peds trained by Ducrow, though they may do every 
thing but speak, will never equal in fame, Bankes’s 
celeorated bay horse, Morocco, so frequently alluded to 
by Shakspeare and his poetic brethren of the Eliza- 
bethian era; nor will the name of Ducrow himself, 
though the daring of his unrivalled equestrian feats, 
might lead a spectator to imagine he bore “‘a charmed 
life.” descend to posterity with the singular honours 
that closed the career of Bankes and his learned steed 
at Rome, where the skill of Morocco in arithmetic, 
dancing, dice playing, and other accomplishments (some 
not very decorous), aroused the horrors of superstition 
to such a degree, that both the master and his docile 
pupil were, as ‘“‘rare Ben” records in one of his 
epigrams, ‘‘burned for one witch” by command from 
the Pope, who decided that the wonders witnessed 
Must be effected by too familiar an acquaintance with 
&certain personage unmentionable to ‘ears polite.” 
Of biped prodigies, I presume, the most remarkable now 
extant, is the musical magician, who when he first 
drew bow in Britain, was shrewdly suspected of prac- 
tising, like poor Bankes, “arts inhibited and out of 
Warrant.” Indeed, a poet not unknown to fame, 
openly sang, scarce seven days since of this “ observed 
of all observers” — 





The utmost seem’d, 

To feeble or to melancholy eyes, 

One that had parted with bis soul for pride, 
And in the sable secret liv’d forlorn.” 


With these surmises respecting the unearthly powers 
ot Paganini floating in my memory, I was much inter 


ested by accidentally meeting in the course of my 
desultory studies, with some notices of another indi- 
vidual, so extraordinary in their coincidence of circum- 
stances as almost “makes me waver in belief, to hold 
opinion with Pythagoras,” for admitting the possibility 
of spiritual transmigration, I should at once say that 
the mortal frame of the Italian maestro, is but the 
temporary tenement of a wandering soul; perhaps, in 
its primeval state, the animating essence of Orpheus, 
but which in the Seventeenth Century inhabited the 
body of “Thomas Baltzar, a Lubeckerborne” who in 
1658, at Oxford, Anthony a Wood (according to his 
autobiography), “did then and there, to his very great 
astonishment, heare play on the violin. He then saw 
him run up his fingers to the end of the finger board 
of the violin, and run them back insensibly, and all with 
alacrity and in very good time, which he nor any in 
England saw the like before.” At a subsequent meet- 
ing, Baltzar ‘‘ played to the wonder of all the auditory 
and exercising his fingers and instrument several wayes 
to the utmost of his power; Wilson, thereupon the 
public professor (the greatest judge of music that ever 
was), did, after his humoursome way, stoop downe to 
Baltzar’s feet, to see whether he had a Huff-on, that is 
to say, whether he was a Devil or not, because he acted 
beyond the parts of man.” The sensation created here 
by Paganini’s first appearance among “the greatest 
judges of music that ever was,” is so well known, and 
corresponds so completely with honest Anthony’s nar- 
rative, that any further comment were a waste of 
words, but whether the mysterious incarnation of 
melody, in question, brought with him “airs from 
heaven, or blasts from hell,” most assuredly it is very 
fortunate for the corporeal covering at present worn by 
him, that Juto da fés are no longer in fashion. 


Our correspondent may be right, to a certain extent, 
in saying that ‘there is nothing new under the sun;” 
but he will allow that it is difficult to say how far old 
genius may not revive with new variations; and surely 
it is a fine thing to have it back again at all. One of 
the very delights we feel in the playing of Paganini, 
arises from reflecting that the wonderful things one 
hears about the ancient Greek music are possibly real- 
ized in his “‘ magic shell.’”? The sun itself, under which 
there is nothing new, is a fine thing. We are glad of 
its shining, though our ancestors had it in the times of 
Orpheus and Solomon. 


ee 


THE READER DOMESTICATED WITH TEE 
OLD DUTCH COLONISTS AT THE CAPE 
OF GOOD HOPE. 


WE always wish, when we give an extract in the “ Lon- 
don Journal,” to give one of as complete a character as 
possible,—something that comes home to the greatest 
number of people’s feelings, and that comprises within 
its limits an entire and satisfactory account of what it 


undertakes to describe. We are particularly anxious 
that this should be the case, when the extract is long ; 


and such we conceive to be the character of the 
following domestic picture, from Mr. Pringle’s African 
Sketches,—a book that has lately issued from the shop 
of one who publishes nothing that is not worthy of 
reception.—Mr. Moxon. 


On riding up to the place, which consisted of three or 
four thatched houses, and a few reed cabins (hartebeest 
huisjes) inhabited by the Hottentot dependents, we 
were encountered by a host of some twenty or thirty 
dogs, which had been lying about in the shade of the 
huts, and now started up around us, open-mouthed, 
with a prodigious clamour, as is generally the case at 
every farm-house on the approach of strangers. In 
daylight, these growling guardians usually confine 
themselves to a mere noisy demonstration; but at 
night, it is often a matter of no small peril to approach 
a farm-house, for many of these animals are both fierce 
and powerful, and will not hesitate to attack a stranger, 
if, in their eyes, he has the ill iuck to appear in any 
way suspicious. The barking of the dogs brought out 
Arend Coetzer, one of the farmer’s sons, from the 
principal dwelling-house, a frank young fellow who 
had previously visited us at at Glen-Lynden. Seeing 
us thus beset, he came instantly to our help against the 
canine rabble, whom he discomfited with great vigour 
by hurling at them a few of the half-gnawed bones and 
bullocks horns which were lying about the place. The 
young boor was rejoiced to see me, and introduced me 
to his mother and sisters—a quiet looking matron, and 
two bashful girls, who now made their appearance from 
the house. My companion was already known to 
them. ‘ Wil mynheer afzadel?” (‘‘ Will the gentle- 
man unsaddle?”) was the first enquiry. I readily 
agreed, intending indeed, though it was still early in 
the afternoon, to spend the night in this place, with 
the view of becoming better acquainted with our rustic 
neighbours. 

On entering the house, I found that the old boor had 
not risen from his afternoon nap or siesta, a habit 
which is generally prevalent throughout the colony. 
He was not long, however, in making his appearance ; 


and after shaking hands with a sort of gruff heartiness, 


he took down a bottle of brandy from a shelf, and urged 
me to drink a dram (zoopgi) with him, assuring me 
that it was good brandewyn, distilled by himself from 
his own peaches. I tasted the spirit, which was 
colourless, with something of the flavour of bad whis- 
key; but preferred regaling myself with a cup of tea, 
which had in the meanwhile been prepared and poured 
out for me by the respectable and active-locking dame. 
This tea-water is made by a decoction rather than an 
infusion, of the Chinese leaf, and being diluted with a 
certain proportion of boiling water, without any admix- 
ture of milk or sugar, is offered to any visitor who may 
chance to arrive during the heat of the day. A smail 
tin-box, containing sugar-candy, is sometimes handed 
round with the “ tea-water,” from which each person 
takes a little bit to keep in his mouth, and thus to 
sweeten, in frugal fashion, the beverage, as he swallows 
it. During this refreshment, I carried on a tolerably 
fluent conversation in broken Dutch with my host, and 
his huisvrouw (housewife) ; and gratified them by com- 
municating the most recent information I possessed of 
the state of European politics; respecting which, old 
Coetzer was very inquisitive. 

The domicile of my hospitable neighbours, in which 
we were thus seated, was not calculated to suggest any 
ideas of peculiar comfort of an Englishman. It was 
somewhat of the size and appearance of an old 
fashioned Scotch barn. The walls were thick and sub- 
stantially built, of strong adhesive clay, a material, 
which being well prepared or tempered, in the manner 
of mortar for brick making, and raised in successive 
layers, soon acquires, in this dry climate, a great degree 
of hardness, and is considered scarcely inferior, in point 
of durability, to burned brick. These walls, which were 
about nine feet high, and tolerably smooth and straight, 
had been plastered over within and without, with a 
composition of sand and cow-dung; and this being 
afterwards well white-washed with a sort of pipe-clay, 
or with lime made of burned shells, the whole had a 
very clean and light appearance. 

The roof was neatly thatched, with a species of hard 
rushes, which are considered much more durable and 
less apt to catch firethan straw. There was no ceiling 
under the roof, but the rafters over head were hung 
with a motley assemblage of several sorts of implements 
and provisions, such as hunting apparatus, dried flesh 
of various kinds of game, large whips of rhinoceros and 
hippopotamus hide (termed Sjamboks), leopard and 
lion skins, ostrich eggs and feathers, dried fruit, strings 
of onions, rolls of tobacco, bamboos for whip handles, 
calabashes, and a variety of other articles. A large 
pile of fine home-made soap graced the top of a par- 
tition wall. 

The house was divided into three apartments; the 
one in which we were seated, (called the voorhuis) 
(forehouse) opened immediately from the air, and in the 
apartment in which the family always sit, eat, and re- 
ceive visitors. A private room (slaap kamer), (sleeping 
chambers) formed at either end of this hall, by partiti- 
ons of thesame height, and constructionas the outer walls. 
The floor, which though only of clay appeared un- 
commonly smooth and hard, 1 found, on enquiry, had 
been formed of ant-heaps, which being pounded into 
dust, and then watered and well stamped, assume a 
consistency of great tenacity. In making these floors, 
however, care must be taken to use only such ant-hills 
as have been broken up and plundered by the ant-eater, 
and consequently deserted by the surviving insects ; 
otherwise, in spite of all your pounding, you may find 
you have planted two or three troublesome colonies 
beneath your feet. This floor is carefully washed over 
every morning with water mixed with fresh cow -dung, 
in order to keep it cool and free from vermin—espe- 
cially fleas, which are apt to become an intolerable pest 
in such mansions. 

The house was lighted by four square windows ir 
front, one in each of the bed-roems, and two in the 
voorhuis ; and also by the door, which appeared to be 
shut only during the night. The door consisted of 
reeds, rudely fastened on a wicker frame, and was fixed 
to the door-post by thongs of bullock’s hide. The 
windows were without glass, and were closed at night, 
each with an untanned quagge-skin. There was neither 
stove nor chimney in any part of the dwelling-house ; 
but the operations of cooking were performed in a small 
circular hut of clay and reeds, which stood in front of 
it. The furniture of the sitting-room consisted of a 
couple of wooden tables, and a few chairs, stools, and 
waggon chests; an immense churn, into which all the 
milk saved from the sucking calves, was daily poured 
and churned every morning ; a large iron pot for boiiing 
soup, two or three wooden pitchers, hooped with brass, 
and very brightly scoured ; a cupboard, exhibiting the 
family service of wooden bowls and trenchers, pewter 
tureens, brandy flasks, with a goodly array in phials of 
Dutch quack medicines. A tea-vase and brass tea- 
kettle, heated by a chafing-dish,—which with a set of 
Dutch tea-cups, and a large brass-clasped Dutch bible, 
occupied a small table at which the mistress of the 
house presided,— completed the inventory. The bed- 
rooms, in which I more than once slept on future oc- 
casions were furnished each with one or more large 
bed-steads, or stretchers, without posts or curtains, but 
provided with good feather beds, spread on elastic 
frames, woven with thongs of bullock’s ide, like a 
cane-bottomed chair. 

In a corner of the hall, part of the carcase of a sheep 
was suspended from a beam ; and I was informed that 
two sheep, and sometimes more, were daily slaughtered 
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for familyconsumption ; the Hottentot herdsmenand their 
families, as weilas the farmer’s own household, being 
chiefly fed upon mutton, at least during summer, when 
beef could not be properly cured. The carcases were 
hung up in this place, it appeared, chiefly to prevent 
waste, by being constantly under the eye of the mis- 
tress, who, in this country, instead of the ancient Saxon 
title of “ giver of bread” (plefdiga lavedy, whence our 
term lady), might be appropriately called the “ giver of 
flesh.” Flesh and not bread, is here the staff of life, 
and the frontier colonists think it no more odd to have 
a sheep hanging in the voorhuis, than a farmer’s wife 
in England would do to have the large household loaf 
placed for ready distribution on her hall table. At this 
very period, in fact, a pound of wheaten bread, in this 
quarter of the colony, was three or four times the 
value of a pound of animal food. 

In regard to dress there was nothing very peculiar 
to remark. That of the females, though in some re- 
pects more slovenly, resembled a good deal the costume 
of the rustic classes in England about thirty or forty 
vears ago. The men wore long loose trowsers of sheep 
or goat skin, tanned by their servants and made in the 
family. A check shirt, a jacket of coarse frieze or cot 
ton, according to the weather, and a broad-brimmed 
white hat completed the costume. Shoes and stock- 
ings appeared not to be considered essential articles of 
dress for either sex, and were, I find, seldom worn, 
except when they went to church or to merry-makings. 
A sort of sandals, however, are in common use, called 
veld schoenen (country shoes) the fashion of which was, 
1 believe, originally borrowed from the Hottentots. 
They are made of raw-bullocks hide, with an upper 
leather of sheep or goat skin, much after the same 
mode as the brogues as the ancient Scottish High- 
landers. 

Having previously heard that the industrious dame, 
Juffrowe Coetzer, sometimes manufactured leather 
dresses for sale, I bespoke a travelling jacket and 
trowsers of dressed Springbok skin, the latter to be 
faced with leopard fur, the price of which altogethe:, 
was thirteen rix dollars, or about one pound sterling. 
I purchased also the skin of a very beautiful leopard, 
which one of the young Coetzers had lately shot, for 
half a pound of gunpowder. 

Old Coetzer and his family, like the remote Dutch 
colonists generally, were extremely inquisitive, asking 
@ great variety of questions, some of them on very 
trifling matters. Englishmen are apt to feel annoyed 
by this practice, but without sufficient reason; for 
although it betokens a lack of refinement, it is not at 
all allied to rudeness or impertinence ; it is simply the 
result of untutored curiosity in the manners of people 
living in a wild and thinly inhabited country, to whom 
the sight of a stranger is a rare event, and by whom 
news of any description is welcomed with avidity. 
Instead, therefore, of haughtily or sullenly repelling 


their advances to mutual confidence, I readily answered, 


all questions, including those that respected my own 
age, the number, names, and ages of my family and 
relatives, the direction and extent of my present jour- 
ney, and the like. In return, I plied them with similar 
and still more various interrogatories, to all of which 
they not only replied with the utmost openness, but 
seemed highly pleased with my frankness. 

In this manner I soon learnt that my host had eight 
or ten brothers, all stout frontier graziers like himself, 
and all with numerous families. His own family con- 
sisted (if I rightly recollect) of six sons and as many 
daughters, several of whom were married and settled 
in the neighbourhood. Two of his sons, with their 
wives and families, were at present living at this place 
in cottages adjoining to his house. The old dame in- 
formed me that she was herself by birth a Jourdan, 
and was descended from one of the French Huguenot 
families, who settled in the colony after the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. Her father, she said, could 
speak French ; but she herself knew no language but 
Dutch. Her manner and address, however, retained 
something of the French urbanity and politeness, which 
contrasted agreeably with the Batavian bluntness of 
her husband. 

After exhausting the usual topics of country chat, 
I suggested a walk round the premises, and we sallied 
forth, accompanied by old Winzel and his son Arned. 
They led us first to the orchard, which was of consider- 
able extent, and contained a variety of fruit, all in a 
turiving state. The peach trees, which’ were now ip 
blossom, were most numerous; but there were aiso 
abundance of apricot, almond, walnut, pear, apple, and 

lum tree, and whole avenues of fig and pomegranates. 

he outward fence consisted of a tall hedge of quinces. 
There was also a fine lemon grove, and a few young 
orange trees. The latter require to be sheltered during 
the winter, until they have attained considerable size, 
the frost being apt to blight them in this upland valley. 
All the other fruits are reared with care ; peach trees 
often bearing fruit the third year after the seeds are 
put in the ground. From the want of care, however, 
or of skill in grafting, few of the fruits in this part of 
the colony are of superior sorts or of delicate flavour. 
The peaches especially are but indifferent ; but as they 
are chiefly grown for making brandy, or to be used in 
a dried state, er-ellence of flavour is but little regarded. 
Some mulberry trees, which had been planted in front 
of the house, were large and flourishing, and produced 
I was informed, abundance of fruit. These were not 
the wild or white mulberry, raised in Europe for feed- 
ing silkworras ; but the latter sort also thrive extremely 
well in most parts of the colony. 


The kitchen garden was very deficient in neatness, 
but contained a variety of useful vegetables. Onions 
were raised in great abundance, and of a quality fully 
equal to those of Spain. Pumpkins, cucumbers, musk 
and water-melons were cultivated in considerable 
quantities. The sweet potatoe was also grown here. 

Adjoining to the garden and orchard was a small but 
well kept vine-yard, from which a large produce of 
very fine grapes is obtained, but these, as well as the 
peaches, are chiefly distilfed into brandy. 

The whole of the orchard, vineyard, and garden 
ground, together with twenty acres of corn land ad- 
soining, were irrigated by the waters‘of a small moun- 
tain rill, which were collected and led down in front of 
the house by an artificial canal. This limited extent 
was the whole that could be cultivated on a farm com- 
prising about six thousand acres. But this is quite 
sufficient for the wants of a large family; the real 
wealth of the farm, so far as respects marketable com- 
modities, consisting in the flocks and herds raised on 
its extensive pastures. This old Winzel himself hinted, 
as, shutting up a gap in the garden hedge with a 
branch of thorny mimosa, he led us towards the kraals, 
or cattle folds, exclaiming, in a tone of jocund gratula- 
tion, while he pointed to a distant cloud of dust mov- 
ing up the valley,—‘‘ Naar daar koomt myn kee—de 
beste tuin!” (‘‘ But there come my cattle, the best 
garden.’’) 

On approaching the cattle-kraals, I was struck by the 
great height of the principal fold, which was elevated 
fifteen or twenty feet above the level of the adjoining 
plain, and my surprise was certainly not diminished 
when I found that the mound on the top of which the 
pen was constructed, consisted of a mass of hard, solid 
dung, accumulated by the cattle of the farm being 
foldgd for a succession of years on the same spot. The 
sheep folds, though not quite so elevated, and under 
the lee, as it were, of the bullock-kraal, were also fixed 
on the top of similar accumulations. The several folds 
(for those of the sheep and folds consisted of three di- 
visions,) were all fenced in with branches of the 
thorny mimosa, which tormed a sort of rampart 
around the margin of the mounds of dung, and were 
carefully placed with their prickly sides outwards, on 
purpose to render the enclosures more secure from the 
nightly assaults of the hyznas, leopards, and jackals. 
Against all these ravenous animals the oxen are, in- 
deed, quite ableto defend themselves ; but the hyzenas and 
leopards are very destructive to calves, foals, sheep, and 
goats, when they can break in upon them, which they 
sometimes do, in spite of the numerous watch-dogs 
which are kept for their protection, and the cunning 
jackal is not less destructive to the young lambs and 
kids. 

While we were conversing on these topics, the 
clouds of dust which I had observed approaching from 
three different quarters, came nearer, andI perceived that 
they wereraised by twonumerous flocks of sheep, andone 
large herd of cattle. First came the wethers, which are 
reared for the market, and are often driven by the but- 
cher’s- servants even to Cape Town, seven hundred 
miles distant. These being placed in their proper fold, 
the flock of ewes, ewe-goats, and lambs, was next 
driven in, and carefully penncd in another, those hav- 
ing young ones of tenders nage being kept separate. 
And finally, the cattle herd came rushing on pell-mell, 
and spontaneously assumed their station upon the 
summit of the guarded mound, the milch cows only 
being separated in order to be tied up to stakes within 
a small enclosure nearer the houses, where they were 
milked by the Hottentot herdsmen, after their calves, 
which were kept at home, had been permitted to suck 
for a certain period. Not one of those cows, I was 
told, would allow herself to be milked, until her calf 
had first been put to her; if the calf dies, of course 
there is an end of her milk for that season. About 
thirty cows were milked; but the quantity obtained 
from them was scarcely as much as would have been 
got from eight or ten good English cows. 

The farmerandhis wife, with all their sons, daughters, 
daughters-in-law, and grandchildren who were about the 
place, were assiduously occupied, while the herds and 
flocks were folding, in examining them as they passed 
in, and in walking among them afterwards, to see that 
all was right. I was assured that, though they do not 
very frequently count them, they can discover at once 
if any individual ox is missing, or if any accident has 
happened among the flocks from beasts of prey or 
ouerwise. This faculty, though the result, doubtless, 
of peculiar habits of attention, is certainly very re- 
markable ; for the herd of cattle at this place amounted 
te nearly 700 head, and the sheep and goats to about 
5,000. This is considered a very respectable, but by 
no means an extraordinary steck, for a Tarka grazier. 

Every individual of an African farmer’s family, in- 
cluding even the child at the breast, has an interest in 
the welfare of the flocks and the herds. It is their 
custom, as soon as a child is born, to set apart for it a 
certain number of the young live stock, which increase 
as the child grows up, and which having a particular 
mark regularly affixed to them, form, when the owner 
arrives at adult age, a stock sufficient to be considered 
a respectable dowry for a prosperous farmer’s daughter, 
or to enable a young man, though he may not possess 
a single dollar of cash, to begin the world respectably 
as a Kee Boer, or grazier. 

After the folding of the cattle was over, my host 
shewed us his corn mill, which was of very small 
dimensions and simple construction. “The water-wheel 
which was driven horizontally by the little canal of 








nly about 


irrigation on its passage to the orchard, was o ly about & 


five feet in diameter, and the mill-stones not more 
two. A slender iron axle, of which the lower end wag 
fixed in the horizontal water-wheel, passing through a 
small hole in the centre of the nether mill-s 
mortised into the upper one, which by this means 
put in motion. The corn was supplied by an orifice 
the upper stone, and the flour conveyed by a 
wooden spout into a leathern bag; and this was the 
whole machinery. I was informed it would grind about 
a bushel of wheat in eight hours. : 

On returning to the house, the feet of all the family, 
commencing with Winzel and his wife, were washed in 
succession by an old slave woman. Supper was then 
served up, consisting chiefly of mutton broiled ang 
stewed, with excellent wheaten bread, butter-milk, and 
some dishes of vegetables and dried fruits. Sy 
(avond-stuk) is the principal meal throughout the’ 
interior of the colony; the only other regular meal 
being breakfast, which consists of nearly the 
viands, and is taken about eight in the morning. Gragg 
was said before and after meat by one of the young 
girls, daughter of our host. 

My companion and I slept on feather beds spread on 
mats for us in the voorhuis, which is the usual dormi 
allotted for strangers in houses of this description, 
where there are seldom spare beds or bed-rooms, Qn 
subsequent occasions, when I happened to spend g 
night at this house with my wife on our way to Cra. 
doek, we had a bed allotted to us in the principal sleep. 
ing chamber, old Winzel and his wife occupying another 
bed in the same apartment. Some other of our neigh. 
bours who had superior accommodations, such ag 
Basend Baster on the Tarka, and William Prinsig 
of our own valley, always had a separate chamber for 
for us, however numerous might be their guests, 
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THE WHITE HOUSE. 


ABSTRACT OF THE NOVEL OF “LA MAISON BLANCHE,” 
BY PAUL DE KOCK, WHICH HAS NOT YET BEEN 
TRANSLATED. 


M. RosinEAv, a round, bustling little clerk, about 
seven and eight and twenty, suddenly finds himself 
possessed, by the death of a relation, of what is to his 
notions a handsome fortune. From an economical, 
thrifty quill driver he is changed into an anxious as. 
pirer after grandeur and distinction. He must im- 
mediately have clothes, horse, carriage, servants, house, 
and, above all,a name, more sounding and genteel than 
that he was born to. A chateau, situated in Auvergne, 
is offered to him for purchase; it is a real castle, a cas. 
tellated castle, and is called la Roche Noire! (the Black 
Rock) Admirable! In France, a man may take the name 
of his estate. ‘‘ Mosieur dela Roche Noire!” What: 
an acquisition of a name for ci-devant little clerk! 
‘Nothing will content him but immediate possession; 
before the place is put in repair, or servants engaged. 
He sets off post, accompanied by his two friends, Alfred 
de Marcey, the heir ofa rich marquis, and Edward Beau- 
mont, a young author, who kindly give Robineau 
their countenance and instruction while he becomes 
initiated in the mysteries of house-keeping and gen- 
tility. On the day of their departure, Robineau placed’ 
himself in the chaise before the horses were put to. 
Three times he sent for his friends. At length they 
arrive, the luggage is fixed, they set off, and Robineau 
exclaims ‘‘ Now we are on the road to my castle.’’ 

At the little town of Clermont Ferrand, Alfred and 
Edward insist upon abandoning their carriage, and pur- 
suing the remainder of their journey on foot; al- 
though Robineau would have been better pleased to 
enter his domain in greater style. At the door of the: 
post-house a man was indolently sitting on a stone 
bench, his dress was poor, or rather vagabond. He 
appeared about forty-five or fifty years of age, but his 
mean dress, neglected beard, and black hair, hanging 
in matted locks about his face, made his age difficult 
to be decided upon. Still, in spite of these disfigure- 
ments, his face exhibited the remains of beauty. His 
nose was handsome, his mouth well-formed, but al- 
most devoid of teeth, his eye-brows black and arched, 
and his large black eye had an ironical expression 
which well accorded with the sarcastic smile that from 
time to time played upon his lips. His figure was tall 
and firmly knit. In short, although dressed in shabby 
trowsers of grey-cloth, a red waistcoat covered with 
stains, a great coat to which, in many places, were 
adapted patches of farother texture, worn out boots, and 
a blue handkerchief round his neck, he had something 
in his face which announced more than a common 
origin, and in his manners an air of ease and almost 
haughtiness, which contrasted strangely with his cos 
tume. . 
This man overhearing the gentlemen speak of walk. 
ing to the chateau, which was six miles distant, off 
himself to be their guide, but Robineau thought he re- 
cognized something of the brigand in him, and di 
his services. , 

Alfred and Edward harass Robineau by their admire 
tion of the beauties of Nature, which delays his ap- 
proach to la Roche Noire. Their benign philosophy 
leads them astray into a village, where Edward writes 
verses; and Alfred joins a rustic girl in a dance. With 
much persuasion, Robineau gets them away from 
pastoral attractions; but they have not got far on the 
way, ere they find they are overtaken in @ mi 
aml, by thedark night. They knock up some peasalt 
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jeman' ide; but the road to la Roche Noire is 
ot ee ey. by the “ White House,” which 

to be haunted. Its history may be briefly told. 
. t and his wife occupied a little cottage 
_— iddle of a fertile valley. In the course of time, 
inthe iott:, the peasant, built a house near his 
with a view to profit by its sale. About this 


ae wi i hich they said 
i took a child to nurse, whic ey si 
ee ee parents ; and soon after Andrew sold his 


ntleman named Gervair ; the house was 
Bost not inhabited. Lights occasionally seen 
+. it at night were the only signs it possessed of inha- 
nt f any kind. In process of time, the old couple 
wants left their foster child, Isaure, who had grown 
died, = a charmiug girl, in possession of their little 
<o She still possessed it, unterrified by the mid- 
hts that sometimes (so frightfully to the pea 
try) broke the solitary and desolate look of the 
White House. Nay more, she herself shared the ill- 
fame of the house ; for somehow or other she cured a 
ishbour’s cow or so; had attended a wounded dog; 
. d, per contra, many an accident that had happened to 
Po flocks of the neighbouring goatherds was attributed 
to her arts. There was even a talk of a large black 
demon, that relieved the solitude of her life with his 

m any. Isaura was left thus alone at the age of 
a and had continued to live so; cheerful, busy 
with her garden, her goats, and her household cares ; 

ually more and more shunned by her neighbours 
and unharmed by the neighbouring horrors of the 
peng erraeall and his friends could not procure a 
ide, they were obliged to pass the night in the miser- 
their informant. 
— -- epee under the cheering influence of 
daylight, the peasant set out to show them their way. 
Arrived at the White House, Alfred stopped to examine 
it, and knocked at the gate to see if it was really de- 
solate. There was no answer to his knocks. The 
barkings of a large Newfoundland dog at the cottage 
attract their notice, and while they regard the noble 
animal with admiration, “‘ There she is!” cried the 
t, pcinting with his finger up a hill. The young 
men turned their eyes that way, and perceived a young 
irl, who, driving her goats before her, descended ra- 
pidly into the valley. Alfred and Edward are immov- 
able, and follow the young girl with their eyes. Now 
she descends a rapid slope, and her feet seems hardly 
to touch the ground—now she sportively leaps across 
ayawning fissure; at length she is in the valley, and 
her features are more easily distinguished. Her large 
eyes, of a deep blue, are shaded by long black eye- 
brows; and her eyelids, often half cast down, add to 
the sweetness of her look, which has an expression of 
simplicity and tenderness. Her nose is small and well 
made; her month a little large, and smiling, exhibits 
teeth as white as enamel ; her flaxen hair falls in large 
curls on her forehead, and appears kept with more care 
than is usual with the peasantry. Her complexion is 
but slightly tanned, for a large straw hat shades it from 
the sun; her figure is of a middle height, but light- 
some and graceful, her foot small, and her hand the 
dearest little thing in the world. A brown corset, and 
ashirt of the same colour, with a red and white apron, 
compose all that adorn her person ; but there is a 
grace in the manner she wears them, that has little of 
the heavy and awkward appearance of the Auvergnates. 

Sheis charming,” cries Alfred. Edward says nothing, 
but cannot move his eyes from her. “Yes,” said 
Robineau, “ she is pretty enough for a peasant.” The 
little girl frankly invites the travellers to take what 
refreshment her cottage affords. While she prepares 
their breakfast, her dog Vaillant, by his mistress’s or- 
ders, shews the travellers round the well-kept garden. 
Returning to the house, they find a breakfast of fruit, 
milk, butter, and bread, disposed upon a table with a 
taste and propriety that charms the sight. While the 
travellers are at their breakfast, she sits near them 
with her trusty guardian at her feet. Alfred told her 
that they had knocked at the White House ; she be- 
trayed some anxiety to know whether they had been 
answered. She confirmed his idea that the house was 
empty. At length Robineau persuades them once 
more to set, off. 

We must cut short his reception at the castle, where 
he made his appearance on an ass, which he had 
picked up hy the way ; he would have got off at a little 
distance, but the impatient donkey carried the un- 
willing Castellan into the stable. He had sent on his 
valet the day before, to prepare his vassals to receive 
him with dutiful attention ; accordingly he is received 
by two old men, who had the care of the chateau, a 
few rustics, a schoolmaster, a veterinary surgeon, and 
& crowd of little children. The chateau is old and in 
miserable repair; but its antiquity and name more 
than reconcile Robineau to the necessary expences for 
— ey atone he insists upon being called 

Onsieur de la Roche Noire. 

In the morning Edward arises betimes, before Al- 
fred has yet left his chamber, and with much philoso- 
Phical meditation sets out to pay a visitto the fair goat- 

He finds her in the neighbourhood of her cot- 
tage, reading while she is tending her goats. He finds 
she reads much ; and a work of Florian’s is before her. 

. recommendsher choice ; “I did not chose it,” 
said Isaura ; “it was given me to read.” Edward was 
on the point of asking “by whom?” but he could not 
summon courage; and yet, he felt most uneasy, and 

us to know. Sonfetimes the young girl chatted 
him, in the most frank and innocent manner pos- 


night lig 


sible: One of her goats goes astray, and Isaura runs 
after it. Edward watches the grace and freedom of 
her action with admiration. He falls into a train of 
reflection. Her equivocal situation, her beauty, the 
solitude, his youth! He begins to think less charita- 
bly of her than befure ; and almost determines to try 
how far she is really to be tempted. While he is yet 
buried in reflection, Isaura returns; she comes again 
to his side, smiling as she says “Herel am!” There 
was in this action, and in her countenance so much of 
the confidence of goodness, and so much openness of 
manner, that Edward was ashamed of the thoughts 
which had come over him; and it was not till his pulse 
was calmed that he dared again look at Isaura. He 
declined her invitation to breakfast, and returned to 
the Chateau; determining on his way not to inform 
Alfred where he had been. Alfred, however, guesses ; 
and next morning, when Edward rises, he finds Alfred 
has stolen a march upon him. He follows as fast as he 
can; and finds the more enterprising Alfred seated in 
the cottage, with a plentiful breakfast before him; not 
a bit of which has he touched. The lively fellow, too, 
lets out that Vaillant had aided her mistress in avoiding 
a kiss, which he would unceremoniously have given her. 
Edward cannot conceal his jealousy; and Isaura is 
surprised and terrified at the appearance of anger be- 
tween the young men. They put a stop, however, to 
this folly, and agree to start fairly and frankly in rival- 
ship, and as a preliminary, never to visit Isaura, ex- 
cept together. The reconciliation and quarrel were 
equally unintelligible to her. 

Time passes away, but not amorning escapes with- 
out the two friends paying a visit to Isaura. At length 
M. de la Roche Noire having completed his repairs, 
gives a plentiful bustling fete to some of the neigh- 
bouring gentry, full of mock heroical pretensions and 
ludicrous accidents. That day de Marcey and Beau- 
mont would not abandon their kind hearted little 
host. The party breaks up late, and Alfred sleeps 
heavily in the morning. Edward slept not at all. That 


day was the first he had passed in the chateau without” 


having seen Isaura in the morning. He rose early, and 
Alfred was not ready to depart. Should he wait 
for him? He knew that Alfred’s feelings were less se- 
rious than his own; and, for once breaking his pro- 
mise, he left the chateau without his friend. Isaura 
had passed a wearier day than usual; she missed the 
society of kind friends, who interested her, and took 
such an interest in her. She did not attempt to hide 
the pleasure she felt in seeing Edward again. ‘‘ Here 
you are,” said she, “Ah! I thought you were not 
coming again!’ Edward explains the cause of his ab- 
sence. Isaura confesses that she has become so ac- 
customed to see her two friends that she fears she 
will never be so happy again when they are gone. 
Edward cannot contain himself; he avows his affec- 
tion and asks Isaura whether she can love him. ‘Mon 
Dieu!” cried she, ‘I love to see you— both of you 
”’? “Both!— equally?” The young girl blushed; 
she could not say what she félt. Edward drew closer, 
and passing his arm softly round her waist, said ten- 
derly, “If Alfred did not come again, you would be 
sorry ?’—“ I should think of him sometimes ;—we 
would talk of him together !’—‘ And if I did not re- 
turn, would you console yourself the same way, talking 
with him?” ‘Never! never!” cried Isaura, in an 
accent which came from her soul.—Edward presses 
Isaura to become his wife and accompany him to 
Paris. He traces with enthusiasm the happy life they 
shall pass together. Isaura’s delight is damped : she 
cannot leave the neighbourhood of the White House! 
‘“Why ?—is she not alone—an orphan ?—Has she re- 
lations living?””—No; but still she cannot leave the 
White House; nor can she explain the reason. Her 
tenderness and the frankness of her manner, in spite 
of this mystery, convince Edward of her honest affec- 
tion. They part, secure at least of seeing each other 
on the morrow. On his return to the chateau Edward 
encounters de Marcey. Indignant at his treachery, en- 
raged with jealousy, Alfred bitterly reproaches him, 
and without listening to his defence challenges him on 
the spot. Edward bethinks himself of his own happi- 
ness and of Alfred’s disappointment, and reminds Alfred 
of their friendship. ‘‘ Friendship!” cried de Marcey, 
“T no longer believe in yours.” ‘“‘ Alfred, I have but 
one thing to say.” Alfred, surprised, confesses that 
his own intentions were not so serious, and frankly 
gives up the contest to his friend. 

Edward now passed every morning alone with 
Isaura. He would sometimes press her to become his 
wife; but she always urged the necessity of delay. His 
jealousy was at length excited. He watched her some- 
times after he had parted from her. She was the 
whole time alone; nor attempted to go to the White 
House; if she turned, her eyes that way her counte- 
nance was instantly saddened. One day, after he had 
taken leave of her, he proceeded to the White House. 
It was a stormy September day, ana he knew Isaura 
would be confined to the cottage. A gap in the high 
wall admits him to the garden. At every step his feet 
are entangled in,the weeds and branches that overgrow 
the paths. All is gloomy and silent. He gets through 
a window into the house. It is furnished; he sees a 
library, the source of Isaura’s reading; and on the 
table there are pistols. But there is no appearance of 
living thing within the walls ; all is deserted. He has 
discovered nothing. 

One night M. de la Roche Noire’s whole household are 





aroused with the alarming announcement that there is « 


an apparition in the castle ;—a light has been seen in an 


old and uninhabited tower. While Edward remains to 
secure the safety of the terrified ladies, for there are vi- 
sitors in the chateau, Alfred undertakes to dislodge the 
apparition. He goes, and returns somewhat graver, 
but alleges that the alarm was in every respect ground- 
less, and the household return to their respective beds. 
Alfred had not told precisely the fact ; there had been 
a light in the tower, and on entering the top room in the 


old tower he had found the same old man who had ° 


offered himself as a guide at the inn at Clermont— 
Ferrand, when they first came to Auvergne. They 
had often met him in their walks since, and found him 
to be fierce, sarcastic, misanthropical; a strange mix- 
ture of blackguardism and philosophy; next kin toa 
beggar, but refusing all assistance; he called himself 
the vagabond. He had once sneered at de Marcey’s 
allowing Edward to continue his visits to Isaura alone. 
for he had perceived and watched their movements in 
that quarter; and had even offered to carry her off 
for him. Alfred indignantly repulsed him. He now 
came to tell de Marcey that the young girl they so 
much admired had already a lover; that a light had 
been that night shown in the windows of the White 
House; that upon perceiving it Isaura immediately 
went there and was received in the arms of aman. A 
full hour elapsed before she returned to her own cot- 

e. 

The following day being devoted to Robineau’s mar- 
riage with the daughter of a neighbour, a most poor 
marquis, Edward was obliged to refrain from seeing 
Isaura. Next morning he rose full early and hastened 
to repay himself for the self-denial he had practised. 

Isaura did not shew her accustomed delight at seeing 
him. She is pale and sad. Edward enquires the 
cause of her chagrin; with tender sorrow she tells 
him that she shall always love him; but that he must 
forget her ;—she had been forbidden to see him more. 
“Ah, who has said this ? couldI but find the person” — 
“No” cried Isaura with terror, ‘“‘ you must not even 
seek him.” ‘‘ Him!—Isaura you betray yourself! 
who then is this man? What right has he over you?” 
Isaura does not know herself. She only knows that 
she owes every thing to him; even her support with 
the peasants who appeared to the world to have 
adopted her. Edward rushes from her in despair, 
leaving her hardly less miserable, though more resigned. 

Edward communicated his unhappiness to Alfred de 
Marcey, who told him of the vagabond’s communica- 
tion. They determine to unravel the mystery, and set 
out at night to watch. They see Isaura leave her 
house ;—she is received at the White House,—by 
Alfred’s father, the Marquis de Marcey! Edward’s 
plans of vengeance upon his rival fall to the ground. 
Alfred now exerts himself to remove his friend from 
the scene of his troubles, and to that end they take 
leave of the newly married de la Roche Noire, who has 
already began to give up his independance to his high- 
born wife. Edward cannot resist taking a last look at 
Isaura, and they seek the cottage. All is still. They 
enter. Vaillant is stretched at length in the court, 
bathed in his blood. Isaura is not to be seen! In 
the immediate search after her, they encounter, with 
mutual surprise, the Marquis de Marcey ; who relates 
the poor girl’s history to them. The Marquis had 
married twice. His second wife married him solely 
from obedience to her father. On their wedding-night, 
she attempted her own life, but was saved by the vigi- 
lance of the Marquis. She then informed him, though 
almost distracted with grief and shame, that she had 
been attached to another, the Chevalier de Lavigny; 
but that her father, discovering the attachment, and 
disapproving of the dissolute habits of Lavigny, had 
dismissed him, and forbidden his daughter to see him 
again; not however before the libertine had effected 
her ruin. The Marquis consoled his unfortunate 
young wife the best he could, and promised to be to 
her a tender brother. He immediately took her to 
Italy, where she gave birth to Isaura. On their return 
to France, he put the child under the care of Sarpiotte, 
at the same time buying the White House. A few 
years after his grateful wife died of a broken heart, and 
ever since then he had continued to come down from 
time to time to see her child; but always secretly, 
making the White House his abode. Even Isaura knew 
not her own history. Lately he had observed her 
changed in manner. He questioned her, and heard 
how she loved ‘‘ Edward.” He knew not who this 
Edward was, nor his friend. He could only gather 
from her description that they appeared to be young 
men of fashion ; and, if so, he feared for her happiness ; 

and thus had desired her to break off the connexion, ere 
it should be too late. 

Edward, in spite of the misfortune of her birth, was 
as anxious as ever to obtain the good, lovely, and inno- 
cent Isaura for his wife. The Marquis was rejoiced in 
her having gained so true a heart; for he had long 
known Beaumont as his son’s most estimable friend ; 
and Alfred desired nothing better than to love and be 
loved as the brother of both. The first step was to 
seek the lost treasure; and they all united in the 
search. Their suspicions, directed by Alfred, lighted 
on the vagabond. For some time they sought far and 
near, in vain. At length Vaillant, recovered from his 
wounds, aided them in his search. He leads them to 
a hut they had visited before. 

Alfred’s suspicions were not untrue. The vagabond 
had entered Isaura’s unguarded cottage, and obliged 
her to depart with him. He carried her to a hut in a 
lonely place, among steep places, behind which was 
constructed an excavation in the hill, with a private 
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entrance, with no other opening but to the sky. Here 

Isaura remained for many a weary day. Her long 
delayed hopes were suddenly revived; she hears Vail- 

lant’s bark ; and now voices are calling to the inmates 
to open the hut. The Vagabond enters the excavation, 
a sword in his hand. There is no hope that he can fly 
with Isaura, or evade the sagacity of her faithful dog. 
He determines to take her life. Her prayers are of no 
avail, he aims a fatal blow; but a hard substance in 
her bosom receives the blow. It is a miniature of her 
mother, which is driven from its gentle resting-place by 
‘tthe violence. The vagabond starts. ‘ Who is this?” 
“ My mother,” said the terrified girl. ‘‘ Your mother! 
Adila! then you are ”” He seemed paralyzed. 
Ere he recovered his self-possession, the three friends 
enter the cave. The vagabond received a fatal wound 
from the hand of Alfred, he fell, and, expiring, con- 
fessed that he had taken Isaura for the Marquis’s mis- 
tress; and that his persecution of her he had meant 
for retribution, for he was—Lavigny, her mother’s 
unworthy lover. 

Isaura was insensible to the horror of her situation, 
for she had fainted when the entrance of her friends 
had assured her safety. Her father’s degradation was 
kept from her: the’dying Lavigny himself requested 
that she might not be taught to consider her father, 
and the worst enemy her innocence had had, as the 
same. The friends carefully conveyed her to the 
White House. Here she recovered, and was united to 
her loving Edward, and has lived since among the dear 
friends, whom misfortune had taught to appreciate her 
unvarying sweetness. 

Robineau, three years after these events, abandoning 
castle, wife, name, and all his grand schemes, came up 
to Paris with the wreck of his fortune. The last we 
hear of him is that Alfred, who was married, still wel- 
comed him as cordially as ever to his house, and had 
promised to procure him a clerkship, better than the 
one he had lost. 
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APPLICATION OF STEAM TO VARIOUS 
PURPOSES. 


{From Mr. Alderson’s Prize Essay (just published), 
on the Nature and Application of Steam; a treatise 
containing scientific knowledge with popular explana- 
tion, and illustrated by nineteen lithographic plates. ] 


Stream is used for warming rooms, manufactories, 
and public institutions, of an ordinary temperature ; 
hot-houses, forcing-houses, and woollen, cloth, cotton, 
and other drying houses, of a very high temperature. 

From the facility afforded of varying the heat of 
steam by increasing or diminishing the weight upon 
the safety valve, it is now generally used in chemical 
operations, which require an exact and certain degree 
of heat steadily exerted, and has almost superseded the 
use of the sand-bath,; so frequently mentioned in 
works on chemistry. 

It is used for the boiling of salt, several patents 
having been taken out for the peculiar modes of apply- 
ing it; and immense salt-works are erected, both here, 
in England, and on the continent, carried on entirely 
by steam. 

{In the manufacturing or refining of sugar it is aiso 
extensively employed, and patents are taken out for 
different modes of using it. 

It is also in request for steaming wood, previous to 
its being used by coach and cabinet makers, ship- 
builders, &c., in order to soften its fibres, and facilitate 
the bending of it to the required form. 

Patents have been taken out for washing by steam, 
but as “the women fowk canna be fash’t weit,” the 
ingenious and well meaning inventors are, we believe, 
seldom applied to for licenses, and certainly have no 
ground of complaint for infringement of patent right. 

In agriculture it is used chiefly for boiling, on a 
large scale, potatoes, turnips, &c., and the same for 
domestic purposes on a small scale, as also for warming 
baths and cooking. 

It is also used for destroying those noxious vermin 
called bugs, and for hatching chickens; destroying life 
by its intense heat in the one instance, and producing 
it in the other by its gentle and continued warmth, 

* * * ” 


, , Steam has been successfully and extensively em- 
ployed for extinguishing that element from wuence it 
derives its power, namely fire. But although it is 
stated by some that when supplied in large quantities, 
where there is no current of air, it is of itself sufficient 
to extinguish conflagration, yet the most common 
mode is by applying its mechanical power to the work - 
ing of a force-water-pump. This may be done to great 
advantage in any place where there is already a pow- 
erful engine in use for driving machinery, as an air 
vessel can be fixed in a tower in a central situation in 
the yard, and connected by pipes with the pump of 
the engine. A play-pipe should be fixed on the top of 
the tower, connected to the air vessel with an univer- 
sal joint, which would command all adjacent buildings. 
This is done in the flax manufactory of Messrs. Mar- 
shall and Co., of Leeds, and at many other places in 
the neighbourhood; and we have been informed by 
gersons who have seen it tried, that its action is so 
»ffective as to make the ejected stream of water break 
the glass of the windows. 
It is a desideratum to apply this active and po verful 


agent to the common fire engines, and this has been 
successfully attempted by Messrs. Braithwaite and 
Ericson. 

The machine is almost as small and compact, and 
when properly made nearly as manageable as the com 
mon fire-engine, with the advantage, that as soon as 
the steam is up, it never flags or tires. It consists of 
a boiler fixed on wheels, with springs similar to a 
steam carriage, and a working cylinder and piston, 
which by a crank of one or more throws works the 
required number of pumps. An air vessel is necessary 
to keep up an equable stream of water from the play- 
pipe: hose, buckets, &c., are wanted as in the common 
engine. 

To protect the immense warehouses and other pro- 
perty on the banks of the Thames in and about London, 
a fire engine on the common construction is fixed in a 
wherry, to be rowed where wanted, and worked by 
hand, thus constituting a floating fire engine. 

* * * * 


For cooking steam is much used, and particularly in 
large establishments ; almost all the large taverns and 
the public halls of the city companies are provided 
with a steam cooking apparatus. A pipe conveys the 
steam along a sort of sideboard, upon which is placed, 
in properly constructed dishes of tin, the food intended 
to be cooked. Branch pipes of small diameter gu 
from the steam pipe into the several tin dishes, with a 
cock to each to enable the cook or attendant to shut 
off the steam. Acock is also left in the steam cooking 
vessel, to let off the waste steam. These vessels are 
sometimes made double and sometimes single, accord- 
ing to the kind of food to be cooked. The double 
ones answer forroast, the steam being contained 
between the two dishes, the other for boiled. 

A syphon is applied to the end of the main steam- 
pipe to get the proper degree of pressure, in the same 
way as already described in the steam warming appa- 
ratus. 

Patents have been taken out for ship’s hearths for 
cooking by steam, and at the same time rendering salt- 
water quite fresh; the latter process is the same as 
that already described for making salt, excepting that 
here the evaporated water is the valuable commodity, 
and the salt the refuse. In this operation the steam 
is condensed as it rises and collected in vessels for 
the use of the ship, being the same process nearly as 
distillation. A ship’s company need never run short 
of fresh water, so long as they retain a large kettle and 
the means of making a fire. The sea-water being put in 
the kettle and placed upon the fire, as soon as the 
steam issues out of the spout wet, cloths are applied 
around it, which condensing the vapour as it arises, it 
assumes its original form of water, but quite freed 
from its saline qualities. An apparatus on this prin- 
ciple neatly and properly constructed, and combined 
with the cooking apparatus already described, but ren- 
dered more compact and portable by piling the tin 
dishes upon each other, the lower one being inserted 
in the lid of the boiler forms what is called the “Patent 
Ship’s Hearth.” 

For destroying vermin a portable boiler is made 
similar to Papen’s digester, fixed upon a chaffing dish 
of charcoal. The spout should have a small tube 
attached by an universal joint, so that it can be turned 
in any direction. When the steam is raised of a high 
temperature, the spout should be applied to the crevi- 
ces or other places containing the vermir, which by 
its action it instantly destroys. 

For hatching chickens the eggs are placed in regular 
order similar to the manner in which the parent bird 
places them for incubation. The place in which they 
are deposited is then warmed by steam, conveyed in 
pipes, backwards and forwards, through the place of 
deposit, great care being taken to keep the place of an 
equal temperature of 96° Fahrenheit or 32° Réaumer ; 
for at lower temperatures the living principle appears 
to become torpid and unable to assimilate the nourish- 
ment provided for developing the embryo. The eggs 
should not be laid upon the bare floor of the oven, but 
upon a mat, or bed of flax, or other non-conducting 

- material. 


Tee 


EGULATO ~ S.’ 
“ Reguiators” 1s a very gentle and judicious word! 


The utmost urbanity of utilitarianism is in it. The 
gentlemen, however, thus designated in the present 


instance, have a trick of regulating people, not merely 
with advice and remonstrance, and other spiritual 
modes of ruling, but with good bodily applications of 
twigs and stinging nettles; and if these fail in regu- 
lating the patient, a rifle-ball is administered. 

The passage is taken from Mr. Audubon’s most in- 
teresting and valuable work, entitled ‘ Ornithological 
Biography,—a production which has but just been put 
jnto our hands, but with which we purpose to make 
both ourselves and our readers as well acquainted as 
lovers of nature ought to be. 


“The population of many parts of America is de- 
rived from the refuse of every other country. I hope 
I shall elsewhere prove to you, kind reader, that even 
in this we have reason to feel a certain degree of pride, 
as we often see our worst denizens becoming gradually 


freed from -rror, and at length changing to useful ang 
of these 


respectable citizens. The most depraved 
emigrants are forced to retreat farther and farthe; 

the society of the virtuous, the restraints imposed by 
which they find incompatible with their habits ang the 
gratification of their unbridled passions. On the ex. 
treme verge of civilization, however, their evi] 

sities find more free scope, and the dread of punish. 
ment for their deeds, or the infliction of that puni 
ment, are the only means that prove effectual in Te 
forming them. 

In those remote parts, no sooner is it discovered that 
an individual has conducted himself in a notoriously 
vicious manner, or has committed some out 
society, than a conclave of the honest citizens takeg 
place, for the purpose of investigating the case, with Q 
rigour without which no good result could be expecteg, 
These honest citizens, selected from among the most 
respectable persons in the district, and vested with 
powers suited to the necessity of preserving Order on 
the frontiers, are named Regulators. The accused per. 
son is arrested, his conduct laid open, and if he js 
found guilty of a first crime, he is warned to leave the 
country, and go farther from society, within an ap. 
pointed time. Should the individual prove so calloys 
as to disregard the sentence, and remain in the same 
neighbourhood, to commit new crimes, then wo he to 
him ; for the Regulators, after proving him guilty a 
second time, pass and execute a sentence, which, if 
not enough to make him perish under the infliction, ig 
at least for ever impressed upon his memory, The 
punishment inflicted is generally a severe castigation, 
and the destruction by fire of his cabin. Someti 
in cases of reiterated theft or murder, death is cop. 
sidered necessary ; and, in some instances, delinquents 
of the worst species have been shot, after which their 
heads have been stuck on poles, to deter others from 
followin their example. J shall give you an account 
of one of these desperadoes, as I received it from a per. 
son who had been instrumental in bringing him to 
punishment. 

The name of Mason is still familiar to many of the 
navigators of the Lower Ohio and Mississippi. By 
dint of industry in bad deeds he became a notorious 
horse-stealer, formed a line of worthless associates 
from the eastern parts of Virginia (a State greatly cele. 
brated for its fine breed of horses) to New Orleans, and 
had a settlement on Wolf Island, not far from the con. 
fluence of the Ohio and Mississipi, from which he issued 
to stop the flat-boats, and rifle them of such provisions 
and other articles as he and his party needed. His 
depredations became the talk of the whole Westen 
Country ; and to pass Wolf Island was not less to he 
dreaded than to anchor under the walls of Algiers, 
The horses, the negroes, and the cargoes, his gang care 
ried off and sold. At last, a body of Regulators un- 
dertook, at great peril, and for the sake of the country, 
to bring the villain to punishment. 

Mason was as cunning and watchful as he wa 
active and daring. Many of his haunts were success. 
ively found out and searched, but the numerous spies 
in his employ enabled him to escape in time. Oneday 
however, as he was riding a beautiful horse in the 
woods, he was met by one of the Regulators, who im- 
mediately recognised him, but passed him as if an utter 
stranger. Mason, not dreaming of danger, pursued his 
way leisurely, as if he had met no one. But he was 
dogged by the Regulator, and in such a manner as 
proved fatal to him. At dusk, Mason having reached 
the lowest part of a ravine, no doubt well known to 
him, hoppled (tied together the fore-legs of) his stolen 
horse, to enable it to feed during the night without 
chance of straying far, and concealed himself in & 
hollow log to spend the night. The plan was gooi, 
but proved his ruin 

The Regulator, who knew every hill and hollow ofthe 
woods, marked the place and the log with the eye a 
an experienced hunter, and as he remarked that Mason 
was most efficiently armed, he galloped off to the 
nearest house, where he knew he should find assistance, 
This was easily procured, and the party proceeded to 
the spot. Mason, on being attacked, defended himself 
with desperate valour; and as it proved impossible to 
secure him alive, he was brought to the gronnd with a 
rifle ball. His head was cut off, and stuck on the end 
of a broken branch of a tree, by the nearest road to the 
place where the affray happened. The gang soon dis- 
persed, iu consequence of the loss of their leader, and 
this infliction of merited punishment proved benefici 
in deterring others from following a similar predatory 
life. 

The punishment by castigation is performed in the 
following manner. The individual convicted of a 
offence is led to some remote part of the woods, 
under the escort of sometimes forty or fifty Regula 
tors. When arrived at the chosen spot, the criminal 
is made fast to a tree, anda few of the Regulators 
remain with him, whilst the rest scour the forest, to 
assure t emselves that no strangers are within rea 
after which they form an extensive ring, arranging 
themselves on their horses, well armed with rifles 
and pistols, at equal distances and in each other’ 
sight. At a given signal that “all’s ready,” thos 
about the culprit, having provided themselves with 
young twigs of hickory, administer the number # 
lashes prescribed by the sentence, untie the sufferth 
and order him to leave the country immediately. 

One of these castigations which took place mor 
within my immediate knowledge, was performed 08 # 
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who was neither a thief nor a murderer, but 
had misbehaved otherwise sufficiently to bring 
“ eelf under the sentence with mitigation. He was 
taken to a place where nettles were known to grow in 
Jaxuriance, completely stripped, and so lashed with 
m, that although not materially hurt, he took it as 
“ed not to be neglected, left the country, and was 
r again heard of by any of the party concerned. 
Probably at the moment when I am copying these 
notes respecting the early laws of our frontier people, 
few or 05 Regulating Parties exist, the terrible exam- 
les that were made having impressed upon the new 
rues a salutary dread, which restrains them from 
the commission of flagrant crimes. 


i 


PERSONAL ANECDOTES OF BURNS. 


From the fifth volume of Mr. Cunningham’s edition, 
oneof the most interesting of the series, containing the 
poet’s correspondence with the original publisher of his 
songs. It makes us feel no end of our admiration of 
Burns’s disinterested love of his art, and his most gen- 
tlemanly patience with the publisher’s criticisms. 


“Laddie, lie near me,” (says he in one of his letters, 
speaking of a song) must lie near me for some time. I 
do not know the air; and until I am complete mas- 
ter of a tune, in my own singing (such as it is), I 
can never compose for it. My way is: I consider the 
poetic sentiment correspondent to my idea of the 
musical expression; then choose my theme ; begin one 
stanza—when that is composed, which is generally the 
most difficult part of the business, I walk out, sit down 


now and then, look out for objects in nature round . 


me, that are in unison or harmony with the cogitations 
of my fancy, and workings of my bosom; humming 
every now and then the air, with the verses I have 
framed. When I feel my muse beginning to jade, I 
retire to the solitary fire-side of my study, and there 
commit my effusions to paper; swinging, at intervals, 
on the hind legs of my elbow-chair, by way of calling 
forth my own critical strictures, as my pen goes on. 
Seriously, this, at home, is almost invariably my way. 
What cursed egotism !”” 

It was modest in the poet to say that this was 
“egotism;” but how truly the reader feels that it was 
no such thing, and how glad we should have been of 
more friendly communications of the same sort. 

“Dumfries is a small town; a few steps carried 
Burns to green lanes, daisied brae-sides, and quiet 
stream banks. Men returning from labour were sure 
(o meet him “all under the light of the moon,” saun- 
ering forth as if he had no aim; his hands behind his 
back, his hat turned up a little behind by the shortness 
of his neck, and noting all, yet seeming to note nothing. 
Yet those who got near without being seen, might hear 
him humming some old Scottish air, and fitting verses 
to it.” 

This is a capital portrait in action. The homely 
touch of the hat turned up behind by the shortness of 
the neck, lets us at once into the robustness of the 


poet’s frame, and his freedom from coxcombry. 


—— 


A PAIR DEVIL. 


(From Miss Isabel Hill’s new novel, the “Brother 
Tragedians,”—a production uniting in a rare degree 
the most reflective feeling with a charming womanly 
vivacity, though injured by an imperfect transpiration of 
the incidents through an exuberance of dialogue.) 


“A Gottingen student went forth at night, 
To meet with the forest-haunting sprite ; 
And ‘first I’ll preach to it, then I’ll fight,’ 
Quoth this erudite Gottingen student. 


His book and his sword were of ponderous size, 
For the Gottingen student was brave and wise— 
At least in his own remarkable eyes— 

A handsome pair—for a student. ; 


“Wisdom and wealth!’ to himself he said, 
‘My mother and tather are long since dead, 
3 want a few books, a new coat, and a bed, 
to dine don’t dis-grace a student, 


“Thrice have I dreamt of our meeting high, 
That is, this bountiful fiend and I, 
Who am holy enough, all wiles to defy, 

That can tempt a temperate student.’ 


He wandered about the whole of the nigh 
unluckily warm, and calm, and bright, 
So the fiend a symptom he saw of the sprite— 
Adventurous Gottingen student : 


“Till he came to a castle, that frowned from a rock : 
Six in the morning was tolled by a clock, 
And answered by many a crowing cock— 
Too late even for ghosts! sighed the student. 


“But by him that instant a form there floats, 
White as the whitest of new bank-notes, 
ile guinea-gold rouleaux of curls its coats 
Half hid from the awe-stricken student. 


= 


“Fancy a face full of wit and lore, 
Full of all that philosophers taught of yore, 
Save Plato, for little it owed to his store— 
‘I’m lost!’ thought the spell-bound student. 


“From the vision’s lip flowed a silvery voice, 
Chanting, ‘If wisdom and wealth’s thy choice, 
Take me into the bargain, come on and rejoice ’ 

‘It rings the right tune,’ mused our student. 


“*Tho’ Landgraves and Counts may woo,’ sung she, 
‘Not my cousin the Baron can rival thee,— 
‘What, is not thy cousin a demon? quoth he; 

‘The devil a bit, sir student.’ 


eceys 


m the orphan heiress of earthly gold, 

My library hundreds of tomes doth hold, 

I will yield them all to the gay and bold!’ 
‘That’s me!’ cried the convert student.” 


a 


TABLE TALK. 


The Pet of the Petticoats—Our Journal is not 
theatrical, but our heart, for many good old reasons, is 
so; and for some special reasons, in addition to those 
general ones, we cannot but express a wish, that as 
many of our theatre-loving readers as admire a natural 
actress and a whole heap of attractive entertainments, 
will go to Drury Lane to-morrow to. see the piece 
above mentioned, with Mrs. Fitzwilliam in it. It is 
from the tried and hearty pen of Mr. Buckstone, and 
founded on Gresset’s charming mock-heroic poem, 
recording the gallantries of the Parrot of Nevers, whom 
the author, by a very natural metamorphosis, has con- 
verted from Poll into Paul,—a little human rogue, 
instead of one with a beak. After the play, there is 
more of Mr. Barnett’s music, and there is Mr. Phillips’s 
singing, and Mr. Fitzwilliam’s (who returns fcr the 
purpose, after an absence of several years) and there is 
Monsieur Albert’s dancing, and Mr. Ducrow with his 
horses ; in short, all sorts of gratifications for eye, ear, 
and imagination. 

Catching is not keeping.—‘ Here’s to the blessed 
memory of Redmond O’Hanlon,” cried Titus, draining 
a bumper. “And as to the story, did you ever hear 
mention made of one Captain Power? He was another 
brave boy, and quite the gentleman. Nicely he turned 
the tables on an ensign of musqueteers, that came out 
from Cork to seize him. You shall hear how it 
happened. 

“This ensign had received intelligence that Power 
had taken up his quarters at a small inn, on the road 
leading from Kilworth, and being anxious to finger the 
reward offered for his apprehension, set out with a file 
of men. It was growing dusk when they reached the 
inn, and there, sure enough, was Power drinking, 
for they saw him through a window with his bottle 
before him, lighting his pipe, quite comfortable. ‘Ha, 
ha,’ thinks the ensign, ‘my boy, I have you safe 
enough now, but knowing his man, and expecting a 
devil of a resistance, if he attempted to lay hands on 
the captain by force, he determined to resort to strata- 
gem ; so, entering the house, just as if he were on a 
recruiting party, he (the ensign) calls loud for whiskey 
for his men, and a bottle of port for himself, and 
marches into the room where Power was sitting, who 
got up to receive him very politely. Now, whether 
the captain suspected his intentions or not I can’t say; 
at all events, he didn’t let the ensign perceive it; but 
took his wine as pleasantly as we are doing now, with 
no suspicion of any thing in our heads—and no thoughts 
of any mischief brewing.” 

“ Exactly,” said Jack; “I understand.” 

“ Well, the bottle was drawing to a close, and Power 
rose up to call for another, when the ensign, thinking 
it time, starts to his feet, presents a pistol to his head, 
and commands him to surrender. ‘ With all the plea- 
sure in life,’ replied the captain, ‘that is, when you can 
take me; and knocking up the ensign’s arm, so that 
he could not even pull his trigger, he threw himself 
upon him, effectually preventing his crying out, by 
stuffing his coat-pocket into his mouth; he then very 
coolly proceeded to divest the ensign of his grand uni- 
form, and taking his purse and sword, and military 
cloak, tied him hand and foot, and telling him he hoped 
ne wes satisfied with his reward, walked out of the 
room, iocking the door on the other side unconcernedly 
after him, and putting the key in his pocket. The men, 
who were busy with their whiskey toddy, seeing their 
officer, as they thought, come out and motion them to 
keep still, never stirred a peg—but suffered Power to 
get clear away, without so much as a question.— 
Rookwood, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

WE wish we could give a distinct answer to every one 
of our correspondents, and at as much length as each 
could desire ; but as this is impossible, and, for reasons 
which they themselves would approve if they knew the 
circumstances, not always the best for any party, we 
have adopted certain rules for the occasion, which we 
trust will not be thought incompatible with due con- 
sidération for all. 


ee 

To such correspondents as render a particular atten- 
tion a matter of evident justice or courtesy, and to all 
such as request it, an answer will be given, as speedily 
as the nature of the publication will allow. But it is 
begged, on the Editor’s part, for reasons which will be 
obvious to the considerate, that as few private answers 
will be required as possible; and no time is at present 
specified for the answers, because we do not yet know 
how long before the date of publication our Journal 


may be forced to go to press. But we undertake to 
keep nobody waiting longer than can be helped. 

Correspondents, who are noticed only by their 
initials, or a simple acknowledgment of the receipt 
of their Attcrs, will conclude that we think it all they 
require. 

Letters intended for insertion or extract, will receive 
notices to that effect. 

And should no notice at all be given, the writers will 
conclude, either that we think they do not desire 
any, or that our silence arises from any feeling but want 
of courtesy, or (which is not at ali impossible, and 
which it will be a good-nature towards us to suppose) 
that their communications have not come to hand. 

We shall now proceed to act upon these rules with 
regard to letters already received ; but the first that 
presents itself extremely puzzles us, particularly as it 
was the prototype of a heap of others. It is the one 
from the ‘“ Son of an Old Friend.” He will see how 
we have, at least, treasured up his friendliness. What 
can we say to letters so very kind, so very flattering, so 
tempting-to one’s self-love to communicate, and yet im- 
possible for any reasonable degree of modesty to shew ! 
And yet we have, truly, an honest doubt on that 
matter with regard to some of them. We remember 
when we first had the editorship of a journal, we 
thought it a fine magnanimous thing to suppress every 
word of approbation on the part of our correspondents; 
but as we grew older, and less self-satisfied, we dis- 
covered that there were two yarties concerned in these 
matters, instead of one, and that there might be a sort 
of modesty prouder than pride, or if you will, vainer 
than vanity, in thus treating the good opinion of others. 
Besides, the general encouragement to good-will is not 
to be lost sight of. We believe that when the corres- 
pondent in these instances has so written his letter as 
to render it available for purposes of entertainment or 
instruction to the general reader (for he also is a third, 
and the most important party, to be considered) the 
best way is to let the goodwill have its pleasure, and 
the friendliness be openly shewn and honoured,— 
always, of course, with due consideration to quantity as 
well as quality, and to times and seasons. In short, 
the social spirit, which is our only inspirer on any oc- 
casions, must be our warrant and excuse on these, 
whether we do too much or too little. ‘We shall en- 
deavour strictly to make it our arbiter. But we will 
give a taste of these puzzling but most delightful letters, 
that the reader may see how natural it is in us to make 
use of both of those epithets, and what credit we really 
deserve for at al! withholding them (for we are resch ed 
to make our merit out somehow!) The passage is 
from the communication above-mentioned. Who the 
writer is, we know not. 

“ Dear Sir, March 3. 

Welcome, thrice welcome back, to your own peculiar 
department of our literature. Much has been done— 
and much more attempted—since your secession from 
the editorial throne; but I have a suspicion, that your 
place still has remained unoccupied in the hearts of 
your readers; every man has kept sacred a corner at 
his fire-side for the all-loved Burchell. ‘What agree- 
able soirées and pleasant jaunts have we not passed and 
enjoyed in your company in the Indicator; what de- 
lightful chit-chattery in the Tatler! And we are to 
have these fine times again, Sir! For one, I thank 
you; it is bravely determined on your part; may the 
resolution be as bravely appreciated.” 

Here follows a passage from a lady’s letter (Griselda) ; 
and if encouraging letters from male correspondents 
are sometimes intoxicating, those from females may be 
allowed fairly to “‘ take one off one’s legs :—” 

“ Dear Quondam Indicator, 

“‘That which I have so long desired is at length 
accomplished ; I mean your return to us in the heb- 
domadal way, which in by-gone days afforded both 
pleasure and instruction to many circies. Fifteen 
years since, whensitting at thetea-table with your paper, 
1 have imagined myself one, living in the “ Queen’s 
time, whose taste was directed and conserved by an 
Addison.” 

We should be ashamed to repeat words like these, 
if it were not a greater shame to be ashamed of kind- 
ness from any body, much more from the intelligent 
and amiable. But we must give this lady’s letter en- 
tire in a succeeding number, since it contains matter 
of. general import. 

The reader may judge, however, from these speci- 
mens how difficult it is to make one’s way through 
much of this kindly perplexity, and we have had (thank 
our stars) a great deal of it! It has even now, on 
the very threshold of our acknowledgments, cut us 
short, and forced us to delay all our answers but two, 
to the next number, We will make greater despatch 
then. 
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NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS JUST PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM KIDD, 14, CHANDOS STREET, WEST STRAND, 
SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, LONDON; ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, EDINBURGH; and W. F. WAKEMAN, DUBLIN, 





I. 
SUMMER RAMBLES. 


The following (the only correct “ Guides” extant) are now ready, corrected to 1834, Viz. :— 


e 
“KIDD’S PICTURESQUE POCKET COMPANIONS” TO 
ISLE OF WIGHT, BOGNOR, DOVER, MARGATE, RICHMOND, 

SOUTHAMPTON, LITTLEHAMPTON, HERNE BAY, RAMSGATE, HAMPTON COUR}? 
WINCHESTER, LEWES, THE NORE, BROADSTAIRS, KINGSTON, . 
LYMINGTON, HASTINGS, GRAVESEND, TONBRIDGE, REGENT’s PARK 
BRIGHTON, ST. LEONARDS, SOUTHEND, TONBRIDGE WELLS, WINDSOR CASTLE, &. 
WORTHING, EASTBOURNE, SHEERNESS, LONDON and its ENVIRONS, sti 


*,” The capital expended on the production of these ungiue little works, is not far short of SeveN THOUSAND Pounps; but, from the very liberal support received from the public at lar, ® 
the proprietor has issued them at almost as low a price as if they were without Engravings, (they contain, however, upwards of 1,000, froma the pencil of G. W. BONNER,) and they howd ps 


STANDARD LIBRARY VOLUMES, 


The following have also been published in a collected form, for the convenience of Travellers;— 


2. 


KIDD’S PICTURESQUE COMPANION TO TONBRIDGE WELLS, HASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, 


SOUTHQ€A 





BRIGHTON, 


MPTON 


MARGATE RAMSGATE, 


EASTBOURNE, &c., 7s. 6d. bound. 


2 
A ND T 
handsomely bound, 9s. 
4. 


H E 


sewed, 4s. 6d., or handsomely bound, 6s. 
5. 
AN D 
120 Engravings, 6s. bound. 
6. 


ISLE 


OF WIGHT, 


WORTHING, BOGNOR, LEWES, AND LITTLEHAMPTON 


BROADSTAIRS 


————_ THE PRINCIPAL WATERING-PLACES OF GREAT BRITAIN, 2 vols. neatly bound, 1/. 8s. 6d.; or, 


handsomely bound in moyocco, gilt edges, 1/. 10s. 6d. 
*,* Either of these Volumes may be purchased separately. 





A Catalonge of W. Kidd’s “ Picturesque C 


panions” is just published, and may be had GRATIS, on application at his office, 14, Chandos Street. 














= 
DIVARICATION 


OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT 





cr INTO ~\ 
WORD OF GOD. WORD OF MAN. 


SPIRITUAL REFORM OF 1*HE CHURCH. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. price £1 Is. the Second Edition of 


ppvanication OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
into WORD of GOD and WORD of MAN, with numer- 
ous Embellishments, Bv T. WircGMAN, Esq. 

Work, the first edition of which had no sooner appeared 
than it was out of print, removes all ground of Religious dispute, 
annihilates all Sects, and establishes “‘ Primitive CHRISTI- 
AniTy” as the only True Religion. 


*« This if, indeed, the most extraordinary production that has 
appeared or will appear even in this enlightened age. Its prin- 
ciples are incontrovertible, and have only to become known to be 
universally adopted.” 

Adolphus Richter and Co., Soho Square, Baldwin and Cra- 
dock, Simpkin, and Marshall, Paternoster Row. 





HEAPEST EDITION OF PLAYS EVER 

PRINTED.—The MINOR DRAMA, all Copyright Plays, 
as performed at the Theatres, at Threepence each, beautifully 
embellished from original drawings by Findlay. Already published 
are, may be had also in parts at ls. each— 


No. 1. Wallace, the Hero of Scotland, by Barrymore. 

2. Skeleton Hand, or Demon Statue—Barnett. 

3. Margaret’s Ghost, or Libertine’s Ship—Fitzball. 
Mount St. Bernard, or the Headsman—Moncrieff. 
5. North Pole, or Tales of the Frozen Ocean—Haines. 
Victorine !—Milner. 

. The Ring of the Farmer’s Daughter—Mrs. Turnbull. 
8. Lurline, or the Water Nymphs’ Revolt—Burrows. 
10. Victim of St. Vincent—Serle. 

. Blind Beggar of Bethnal-green— Milner. 

12. Paul the Reprobate, or the Law in 1656—Rogers. 

13. The Last Nail, or the Drunkard’s Doom—D. Pitt. 
14. Isaure, or the Maniac of the Alp s—W ebster. 

15. The Vew of Silence—Barnett. 

16. Lochinvar, or the Bridal of Netherby—Moncrieff. 


Walter Brand—The Blacksmith—and the Gamester of Milan, 
are also ready. 


John Duncombe and Co., 9, Middle-row, Holborn; and Sher- 
wood and Co., Paternoster-row; and all booksellers. 


NPop 





FRENCH MAGAZINE, 





On Saturday, June 14, was published (to be continued weekly) 


« ‘ 
Pe Cc AM EL E O NW; 
a Magazine of French Literature, &c. No. 1, price 2d. 

The object of Lz CAMELEON will be to initiate the inhabitant 
‘of England into the tone, the forms, and the language, of the 
higher classes of socicty in France; to make him familiar with 
their purest idioms and modes of expression ; and to advance 
bim towards a perfect knowledge of the French people. 


London; H. Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East. 


TO PERSONS AFFLICTED WITH GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 
AND WEAKNESS OF SIGHT, 





This day, price only 1s. 


"TWENTY MINUTES ADVICE ON GOUT AND 
RHEUMATISM, — their nature, cure, and treatment. A 
Non medical Treatise, by one who has been many years a severe 
sufferer but who is now recovered. 


Re: It is a singular circumstance, that among the cheap publica- 
tions of the day, that most terrible of all visitations—Gout, has 
hitherto passed unnoticed. This little manual, however, has 
amply supplied the desideratum, and being written in a very in- 
telligent and concise form, it wil! be eagerly read.—The new re- 
medies for the removal.of Rheumatic affections are worthy espe- 
cial notice.”— Weekly True Sun. 


Ww. Kidd, 14, Chandos Street, West Strand : of whom may be 
had just published, price 1s. 6d. 


TWENTY MINUTES ADVICE ON THE CARE OF THE 
EYES. 


By a Retired Occulist.—A new edition. 





AUTO-BIOGRAPHY OF COLONEL CROCKETT. 


This day. price 3s. cloth. 


LiFé OF DAVID CROCKETT, 
of the State of Tennessee. 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF, 


I leave this rule for others when I’m dead, 
Be always sure you’re right—THEN GO A-HEAD! 
The Author. 


Lo.don: John Limbird, 143, Strand. 





THE DUKE OF SUSSEX. 


On the 30th of June, 5s, 6d. boards. 


VoL XXIII ofthe M IR R OR, 
With a Steel-plate Portrait of H.R. H. the Duke of Sussex, 
nearly 100 Engravings, and 450 closely printed pages. 

Also, Part 153, completing the volume, price f 5 


** It is just the humanizing volume that ought to delight the 
fire-side of every cottage in the kingdom.”—Athenaum, 


Each Volume is complete in itself, and may be purchased se- 
imme ; the Twenty-two volumes, £6. in boards, or neatly half- 
und £7 14s, 


J. Limbird, 143, Strand ; and sold by all Booksellers. 





Inst Published, price 8s, 6d. 
FRESEARCHES IN THEORETICAL GEOLOGY. 
By H. T. pe 1a Becue, F,R.S. &c. 

Sold by H. Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East, of whom may be had 


De la Becuz’s GEOLOGICAL MANUAL, 
Third Edition, considerably enlarged, price 18s, 


1], Waterloo Place, June 14. 


I. 
The Sixth Volume, price 5s. of 
ALLAN CUNNINGHAM’S EDITION oF BURNS 
will appear on Wednesday the 18th, 


Vols, 1 to 5 may be had of all Booksellers, 
Cochrane and Mc Crone, 


II. 
Just ready, in 2 vols. 8vo., with two fine original portraits, 
THE AUTO-BIOGRAPHY, &c. OF SIR EGERTON 
BRYDGES, Bart. K. G. 
Per Legem Serrae, Baron Chandos of Sudeley, §e. 


** Most men 
Are cradled into poetry from wrong 
They learn in sutfering what they teach in song.” 


London: Printed for Cochrane and Mc Crone, Watterloo 
Place. 
Ill. 


IMPORTANT TO EMIGRANTS 


This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo, with fine original maps, 


DR. LANG’S HISTORY OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 
Giving a comprehensive view of the capabilities of this Colony 
for an extensive emigration. 


“ By far the best and most complete work which has yet been 
written on this important subject. We have rarely, indeed, met 
with one in which so much information of the most valuable 
kind is to be found.”—Odserver. . 


“We earnestly recommend this work to all Emigrants.”- 
Bell’s Messenger. 


Cochrane and Mc Crone, Waterloo Place. 


Publishers, of MARTIN’S HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
COLONIES in all parts of the World. 





I ITHOGRAPHIC PRINTS of every Description 
4 executed in the best style of the art, at the Establishment 
of Day and Haye, Lithographers to the King, No. 17, 
street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields.—Day’s Patent Lithographic press. 
Stones and every requisite material used in the art are also sup- 
plied at this Es ablishment. Presses and Stones lent and for- 
warded to all parts of the Kingdom. 
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